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PLAIN VIOLATION OF LAW 


(Magazine law this means, not moral law, statute law, or the constitution. ) 

It is an unwritten law in magazine publication that the summer is a time of re- 
duced sales and consequently of reduced editions. The reason is plain to see 
hot evenings; short evenings; summer gardens; vacation journeys, instead 
of long winter evenings and cheerful firesides. 


THE RED BOOK HAS BROKEN THE LAW.—Each succeeding issue has 


been increased, and each succeeding issue has been sold out cleaner and more 
completely as the season has advanced and hotter days have come. 





The August RED BOOOK is issued with a large increase in the edition, and so convincing 
ire the evidences of favor that another leap in numbers is to be made a month later. Ask the 
newsdealer you know best. He will tell you. Ask him too, if he has ever known of a similar 
success by a new magazine at such a season 

Of course there is a reason for it. THE RED BOOK is cheerful, summery vacation reading, 
just as good at this season as at any other time, and better than anything else offered for the 
season. Try it on the steamer, on the train, in the hammock or on the veranda. You will see 
for vourself. 

Do you wonder that we are rapidly approaching a point of elation and pride in ovir own record ? 
That may be an improper mental attitude, but publishers are not above being glad when they win 
popular favor with something that is worthy of it. 


STORIES IN THE SEPTEMBER RED BOOK 


The September number of THE RED BOOK will be rich in good reading for mid-summer 
days. Among the stories ready to announce are the following : 

“TIGER HEART,” by Robert Hichens, < dramatic story of a broken engagement, with a 
strange explanation. 

“THE CARNATION,” by Yone Noguchi, the Japanese writer whose stories have won such 
wide favor for their delicacy and gentle charm. 

“A WOMAN HATER,” by Harriet A. Nash, a story of a vacation episode on a New England 
farm, full of homely, human sympathy, and of special timeliness. 


“LOVE AND THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN,” by Wingrove Bathon, a dainty sketch, prose 


in form but poetry in its feeling. 
“THE JEWEL HUNGRY,” by Juliette Sager, a story of a gypsy girl, a King’s favorite, and 
a vicious plot that failed. 


“THE COUNTRY OF THE HEART,” by Richard H. Posy a story of that land which is 


everywhere, for those who are dwellers in it. 


WATCH THE RED BOOK 


THE RED BOOK publishes nothing but original stories, and of these it aims to print the 
best, the cleverest, the most readable. Its table of contents includes not only contributions by 
authors of recognized ability and wide fame, but others from rising young writers who are making 
reputations through this favored medium. 

THE RED BOOK invites the submission of manuscripts of short stories, and will render 
prompt and careful editorial judgment as to their availability. Manuscripts must be sent flat or 
folded —-never rolled, fully prepaid, and accompanied by an addressed and stamped envelope for 
return. The utmost care will be taken of manuscripts submitted, but the Editor cannot be respon- 
sible for loss or damage in the mail or otherwise. Manuscripts should be between 1,000 and 6,000 
words in length. Any clean, original story may be availaole. There is no purpose to limit the 
field to those of one form, and manuscripts submitted for consideration will be judged upon their 
merit alone. 
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President Roosevelt 








Do you know the history of his life, embracing all the 
important events from boyhood to the White House ? 


EVERY AMERICAN SHOULD KNOW THE 
DETAILS OF THE PRESIDENT’S CAREER 
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RAWN BY Vv. MC FALL. 





««The drunken bum, as cool as a cucumber and as nimble as a monkey.”” 


** None-such Rafferty’s Great Ride;’’ See page 316. 
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The sullen gangs, wet 
and weary even beyond 
the point of profanity, 
were with 
the stake-puller, a long 
lever mounted on two 
wheels, dragging the 
big, stubborn maintop stakes from 
rain-soaked clay of the 
lot on which we had endeavored to 
show that day and night. The lot 
was the uneven ova! inside the race 
track of the county fair-grounds of 
an Ohio town. 

Here and there over the dark ex- 
panse flitted the lanterns of the gang 
where the last stake-and- 
chain wagons were being loaded for 
the trainward haul. At the farther 
side the departing pole wagons could 
be heard jolting over the planks 
which had been laid to corduroy the 
crossing of the miry track. 

I have said that we endeavored to 


going about 


the dense, 


bosses, 


show there that day and night; and 
a futile effort it had been. The 
afternoon’s performance had been 


but an hour on its noisy way, with 


nine thousand people in the main 
tent, when a July electrical storm 
had come on suddenly and driven 


half the people from the place in 











while the rain 
that had followed the 
thunder and lightning 
had peppered through 
the thick and 
drenched the half that 
remained. 

The downpour continued for hours. 
The tightening canvas pulled the 
stakes from the ground faster than 
the sledgemen could drive them in 
again. The fires at the cook-shack 
could not withstand the combined 
winds and waters, and so, at supper 
time, the performers had perched on 
their trunks in the double-roofed 
dressing tent and eaten soggy sand- 
wiches in philosophic silence. At 
nine o’clock the movement back to 
the train had begun, all hope having 
been given up of being able to give 
an evening performance. 

When the elephants in the morn- 
ing parade were returning to the lot, 
they had crossed a bridge near the 
fair-ground gate, which had nearly 
given way under their combined 
weight, and the town authorities had 
prohibited us from recrossing with 
the big beasts before the city engi- 
neer had made an inspection and re- 


ported. 


terror, 


duck 
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So it came about that Limpy 
Hawes and I sat, steaming and 
wretched, in the judges’ stand beside 
the race course, waiting for orders 
from the owner of the show, who 
had gone down town to stir up the 
powers. 

Now and then the huge forms of 
the herd could be seen near by, when 
a lightning spot in the watery sky 
threw them into relief. We could 
hear the old King of Menagerie 
Cay enjoying a squirting frolic from 
a small pool which had formed near 
his stake. 

The old man _ had been silently 
chewing his quid, and at last squared 
around toward me and tossed the 
tobacco away in the darkness before 
he told me the story of None-such 
Rafferty’s great ride. 


“That's a nice stepper that new 
feller Roland rode in the nigh ring 
to-day, right after the Japs got 
through, warn’t it?’ he began. 
“Well, sir, I knowed that hoss as 
soon as I seen him; ruther I knowed 

Couldn't 
fool me on none a hern. I knowed 
sartin before I ast that his mother 
was old Cleo, the finest hoss that 
ever kicked up sawdust, /a prima de 
la monde entiere, as the Frenchers 
say. Yessiree, the first in the whole 
world, and I’ve seen some good ones 


the mare he come out of. 


too. 

“Queer, hain’t it, that this new 
hoss should jine the old show his 
dam was with so long, right here on 
the lot where she done what any 
showman in the country can tell you 
she done, right here on the lot where 
she carried old None-such Rafferty 
on his great ride—the greatest ride 
ever done with a show. Queer, 
hain’t it? But it’s the queer things 
that really happen, and the best liar 
is the one that’s read the hist’ry 


books. 
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‘‘Reckon it must be seven, eight 
years back, | know it ’uz after I kept 
store and postoffis in Missury that 
time, ‘cause None-such was with the 
show then. 

“Well, sir, take m’ oath, old 
None-such was the finest rider in any 
style that ever jumped a ribbon. 
Never was his equill before nur 
sence. That's why they called him 
None-such, though his name on the 
paper was Signor Larapetita and his 
old woman was Signorina Mondra- 
gona. She couldn't be beat for her 
kind nuther. Oh, they’s a great 
pair, I tell ye and this country’s seen 
bettern’ it’ll ever see agin in their 
line, for Mister and Missus Mike 
Rafferty has both gone on. 

‘“‘They’s in the bizzness when I 
struck it, though they wasn’t hitched 
then. I dida reel at their weddin’ 
and picked the name for their one 
baby, and she growed up in the show 
and run off with a French cook. 
‘Bout two years after that, None- 
such went where she'd died, up in 
Canady some place, and brung back 
her baby, and then they raised that. 

“Purtiest little yaller head y’ ever 
seen! It’s gran’pap was so _ gol- 
blame proud of it he couldn’ wait 
for it to git out of long dresses be- 
fore he begun to put it on hossback, 
and the kid jest took to ridin’ like a 
hyena takes to bad beef. 

“It ‘uz ‘long jest about then old 
None-such, who'd allus drunk more’r 
less, took to puttin’ it down his gul- 
let mornin’, noon’n night, like as he’s 
afeared there wouldn’ be enough to 
go round next day. That winter he 
soaked up so much licker it ’uz nip 
and tuck whether to put him in the 
Keeley or a bonded warehouse. 


When spring come he wasn't fit to 
begin workin’ out the hosses, and 
the old lady had to do most of it. 
Then she begun to squeal like a 
stuck pig, and she licked the devil 
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««She took to ridin’ like a hyena takes to bad beef.”’ 


outa him two’r three times, but it 
didn’ do no good. It never stopped 
his rum-guzzlin’ a bit, and he’d git 
even for the lickin’s by waitin’ till 
he got her in a crowd round the re- 
hearsin’ shed, and callin’ ’tenshun to 
her bum lamp. She was a mighty 
z00d looker, only one of her eyes 
had a little reverse English on it, 
but that didn’ never interfere with 





her ridin’. If you’d hit her with a 
brick though, you couldn’a’ made 
her feel no worse then to mention 
that eye, and None-such knowed it. 

‘Things went from bad to worse 
till one day the old man come down 
from the office and found None-such 
asleep in the manger of Cleo’s stall, 
and he told None-such then and 
there the contrack would haveta be 
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suspended if None-such didn’ stop 
tryin’ to drink Conneticut dry. 

“Now, ye see, None-such loved 
that kid to death and he loved his 
hosses too, and he knowed it didn’ 
matter whuther he went out with the 
show’r not, the old lady, the kid and 
the hosses would go jest the same, so 
he braced up, oh, I reckon, for purty 
near two months, and then while we 
was on the road at Frankfort, Kain- 
tucky, he went on an awful bender 
and the old man left him behind in 
jail where they’d soaked him for 
stealin’ a fire-engine hoss to show 
how he could ride up’n’ down the 
courthouse steps. It was hoss thief’r 
lunatic, jail’r asylum, and he got 
jail. 

“Well, sir, take m’ oath, I often 
felt sorry tor poor old None-such 
when I'd hear the kid astin’ ev’ry- 
body round the show when her gran’- 
Little as she 
was, warn’t more’n three, she missed 
‘im, and didn’t forgit him nuther. 
Ev'ry now’n then we hear of the old 
feller, finest rider that ever crossed a 
hoss, wanderin’ round the country 
out of a job, jest a rum-huntin’ old 
bum. 

‘Think it ’uz three years after he 
went clear wrong, when we showed 
here on this lot. By that time little 
Anette, that was what they called 
her, had larnt to ride most any of 
the common turns and had a great 
one, a reglar jimdandy which she 
and her gran’ma put on together. 
It ‘uz ridin’ a tandem three, standin’, 
jumpin’ hurdles. 

‘*Good old Cleo was the lead hoss 
in this turn. 
Bittersweet; called her that ‘cause 
she’s as nice a critter as you’d wanta 
handle most the time, but she’d git 
a spell ev’ry now’n then jest like 
some wimmen folks, and when she 
had a tantrum the devil himself 
could’a’ larned wickedness from her. 


pap was comin’ back. 


The second hoss was 


The kid rode Bittersweet, standin’ 
with her feet in little ankle-loops, 
and ribbens from Cleo’s bridle run 
back under her arms to the hands of 
her gran’ma, who rode a big level- 
headed bay named McClellan. 

“Well, sir, take m’ oath, though 
the Raffertys in the old days done 
things a heap harder for grown peo- 
ple, the people allus went wild when 
the kid and the old woman rode 
them three hosses around the track 
over four-foot jumps, five put on 
each stretch. Don’t see nothin’ like 
that no more, do ye? 

“This hoss Cleo was a_ beauty, 
purtyern’ her colt you seen to-day by 
adurn sight, and he’s no slouch. I 
never seen a critter have as much 
sense lessen it ’uz the King over 
there, and he’s got twict as much as 
any critter livin’ and a whole lot 
more'n most people drawin’ govern- 
ment pay. Yessir, he’s a_ reg’lar 
Hatht of Heaven as the Burman 
says. When None-such was with 
the show, Cleo was his particklar 
own, and let him jest say a woid to 
her and she'd do’r try to do anythin’ 
he told her. 

“Jest ‘fore dinner, the day we 
showed here, I ’uz in with Early Jim 
Butts helpin’ him give his hairy- 
eared rhinoceros a shampoo, when 
Jiggers Dollman come by and stuck 
his face up agin the bars and says 
kinda whisperin’ like: 

“* *None-such Rafferty’s back.’ 

“Where is he?’ I says. 

“* “Over in one of the dummy wag- 
gins,’ says he; ‘I’m goin’ t’ git him 
straightened up a little ‘fore I let 
him out. He says he wants to see 
the old woman and the kid and Cleo 
onct more. Don’t look like the 


same man; he’s white as a snow- 
storm,’ says he. 

‘“‘I was minded to go over and see 
if there was anythin’ I could do for 
him, but the critters was fretful, and 
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kep’ me too golblame busy to stir a 
peg axcept for them. 

“The tent was jammed that after- 
noon, and the people was even 
standin’ thick in the entrances. 
Ev’rythin’ was goin’ lovely. From 
the critter tent, I heard the band 
play the music for the grand entry. 
Then come the call for the first 
turns; the Lorimers on center stage, 
the Japs for the far ring, and Elita 
on the wire for the nigh one. Then 
I heard the gong and call for the 
second turns, and knowed the ba’r, 
Cinnamon Fritz and the Dutchman 
Mendelbaum was in the center, with 
Jerry Davis and his dogs on one 
side, and the clown donkey and Jig- 
gers Dollman, who was a joey, on 
the tuther. Then the joey’s kep’ 
the crowd laffin’, while the razor- 
backs was puttin’ up the ten jumps 
in the hippodrome for Anette and 


‘‘His hat flyin’ off, his rags wavin’ up and down, his white hair streamin’.’’ 
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her gran’ma. Jumps was four foot 
high, trussels of oak scantlin’ with 
imytashun sod sides and brush tops. 

“‘Purty soon I heard the hands a 
clappin’ and the kids yellin’ and 
whistlin’ and the cornets doin’ a 
swell ta-tat-tat-ta-ta-ah like they 
allus did for the Raffertys, and I 
knowed the tandem three had trotted 
in, Cleo covered with blue’n gold 
ribbens leadin’, Anette with floatin’ 
pink skirts standin’ on Bittersweet, 
and Signorina Mondragona Ann Raf- 
ferty lookin’ no more’n twenty in 
her make up, yeller wig and fleshin’s, 
ridin’ jaunty on McClellan. 

‘“‘T heard the first funny little yawp 
the wimmen in the crowd allus let 
out when that baby and her granny 
went a-tiltin’ over the first jump, 
then the hand they got as they took 
another, ’n’ another ’n’ so on. 
‘‘Reckon they must ’a’ jest finished 
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the first tim’ round, when, ’cordin’ to 
what the boys tell me, as they’s pas- 
sin’ the performers’ entrance, None- 
such Rafferty, bung-faced, dirty and 
raggety and tremblin’ all over, havin’ 
crept out of the dummy waggin’ 
hearin’ the call of the cornets he 
knowed so well, come staggerin’ in 
that way. 

‘The old lady jest let out a screech 
and keeled at the sight of ’im, let go 
of the ribbens, and flopped down on 
McClellan's back. He stopped like 
the good hoss he was, and a razor- 
back ketched her ’fore she fell off. 

‘‘The other hosses kep’ on agoin’, 
for the next jump, but by Gosh 
A’mighty, when Missus Rafferty had 
knuckled under, she’d jerked the rib- 
bens under Anette’s arms and yanked 
the kid off her footin’! One of the 
ankle-loops had ketched her foot, 
and she’s hangin’ by one leg head 
down on Bittersweet’s right side. 

‘The screamin’ and yellin’ of the 
crowd fetched me in in a minnit, and 
I ’uz jest in time to see Bittersweet 
in the air at the first jump. 

‘*Take m’ oath, that child’s head 
dragged through the brush not two 
inches from the scantlin’ of the trus- 
sel. Bittersweet had her ears laid 
back, and I knowed she meant to be 
a hellion for awhile. 

‘“‘A razorback run out to stop her, 
but she rammed him down and 
tramped on_ him. Nuther one 
ketched her bridle, but the jerk 
ripped it off and the ribbens come 
with it. 

‘It was skeery I tell ye, shto-goroshi 
as the Japs say. The crowd was 
crazy and all standin’ up, but some- 
how they didn’ try to run or it 
would ’a’ been worse’n ever. Ev’ry 
jump that devil-hoss took, that poor 
baby’s curly, yeller head ripped 
through the imytashun brush, jest in 
an ace of havin’ her brains batted 
out agin the scantlin’. 


‘“‘Sooner’n I can say the words, the 
two hosses had gone clean round, 
and while Bittersweet kep’ on goin’ 
like Sam Hill, Cleo run right up to 
the performers’ entrance where old 
None-such Rafferty was standin’, 
kind o’ pawin’ in the air before his 
face like a boxin’ kangaroo, as if 
he’s fuddled and didn’ see right. 

But when his old hoss run up to 
him, it peared his old self jest riz up 
inside his raggety clothes, and ’fore 
any one could tech him’r the hoss, 
he straightened up, give one of his 
old startin’ yells, and jumped on her 
back light as a feather and was off, 
his hat a-flyin’ off, his rags wavin’ up 
and down, his white hair streamin’ 
he was off chasin’ the runaway that 
was draggin’ his gran’ baby through 
the fingers o’ death. 

‘‘Ah, my boy, my boy, sech ridin’ 
Nary a saddle’r rein, only him 
speakin’ to her, him a-standin’ up 
leanin’ forwards, her a-turnin’ her 
ears back to listen, the same old 


! 


None-such that used to be, her 


a-length’nin’ out, tryin’ to ketch up. 
Same old man! Same old hoss! 

“On the first turn they’s only a 
len’th back. Down the five jumps 
they come hell-bent for elecshun. 
Ev’ry minnit I reckoned that ankle- 
loop’d give way or the hoss stumble’r 
shorten her jump and it’d be all 
over. 

‘‘On the lower turn Cleo was right 
‘long side Bittersweet and — Wal- 
lopin’ Moses!—None-such Rafferty, 
the drunken bum, as cool as a cu- 
cumber and aimble as a monkey, 
steps over on the runaway’s back 
and lifts up the danglin’ baby jest as 
easy as I’d pick up a poplar shavin’! 

‘‘He kep’ callin’ to Cleo to keep 
‘longside, and betwixt the first two 
jumps he seen his chanct and laid the 
kid on Cleo’s back where the little 
‘un stuck like a cockleburr while the 
good old mare took the other jumps 
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and cantered up to me and stopped. 


| took the blessed baby off and only 


when she got her arms round my 
neck did she begin to cry. 

‘“‘Seein’ the child safe, None-such 
started in to stop Bittersweet. He 
dropped straddle of her and waited 
his chance to reach round and ketch 
her nose and pull it round, seein’ she 


didn’t have no bridle. A lot of 


razorbacks and so on run out to help. 

‘Bittersweet seen ’em headin’ her 
off in front, so she jest swings around 
and jumps the side ropes inta the 
first ring, and goes a-plungin’ and 
a-jumpin’ straight down the middle 
of the tent over spring boards, bar- 
r'ls, pedestals, over center stage, 
over everythin’, be Gosh A’mighty! 

“Boy, I never seen such ridin’ as 
that. I never will agin, and nuther 
will you. None-such Rafferty stuck 
perfect. There never was anythin’ 
like it—never—never! 

‘‘Back she come agin, clost along 
the side, and when the razorbacks 
got in front of her halfway up, all to 
onct she took the side ropes and 
then tried to take the first jump in 
the track, but she was too clost—too 
clost. She hadn’t time to gather 
herself, and she come down like a 
ton-a brick, doublin’ her neck under 
her and breakin’ it. 

“Old None-such had sensed, I 
reckon, she’d never clear the jump, 
‘cause he stood up real quick and 
when he went off in the air stuck his 
spraddled fingers up and somehow— 
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somehow ketched a-hold the nettin’ 
for the trapeze trio and hung jigglin’ 
up an’ down a minnit, then dropped 
in a heap on the track clost to the 
hoss. 

‘But he got right up, kind o’ white 
an’ smilin’, and jest then the old man 
come bustin’ through the bunch 
round None-such and grabbed None- 
such’s hand, and swore awful, and 
says, 

‘“““Ef you can ride like that, by 
this and that and the other thing, 
you can stay with this show and 
drink yourself to death if you want 
to, but you stay with the show, you 
damned old drunkard you!’ 

“Yes, sir, that’s jest what the old 
man said, and None-such took him 
at his word. But he’d had so much 
practice in the drinkin’ line he stuck 
out longer ’n the old woman at that.”’ 


There was a lantern coming toward 
us across the blackness. 

‘“Hey, Limpy, where are you,’ 
called the owner’s voice from the 
direction of the light. 


’ 


“Right over here,’’ responded the 
old trainer, preparing to rise. 

‘‘T’ve lined up the police force 
with two dollars apiece, and now you 
better hustle the elephants down. 
Take Hector over last, and the 
others one at a time, mind you.”’ 

“All right, sir,’’ answered Limpy, 
and we climbed down out of the 
stand into the black sea of mud and 


water. 
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Mlaman Greuze 


BY JOHN W. HUNT 


It is copying day in the Louvre, 
and through the bright sunshine of a 
spring morning, eager recruits in the 
army of art hurry toward the open 
doors of the famous palace. Through 
the formal alleys of the Tuilleries 
gardens, across the somber quad- 
rangle of the Cour du Louvre, over 
the Pont des Arts, from the Latin 
Quarter, hoary with tradition, from 
the newer Bohemian center grown 
up on Montmartre, from far away, 
suburban Passy, they gather. For 
the most part they are young, but 
some old, many in eccentric garb, 
costumes which would be thought 
grotesque in any city save Paris; 
others with no sartorial indications 
of their pursuit, but all with the 
wrapt expression of the poet and the 
dreamer. They pass unsolicited the 
group of guides hungrily awaiting 
the coming of the tourists, and set 
about their tasks in the great galler- 
ies of the palace. 


‘‘Let me help you.’’ 

The speaker, whose clean-cut face, 
no less than the absence of the 
bizarre in his clothing, proclaimed 
his Anglo-Saxon origin and his own 
strong individuality, hurried, hat in 
hand, to where a young girl had set 
about arranging her implements in 
the Salon Denon. 

“Why Mr. Rodney, what are you 
doing here?’’ she asked, while he set 
up her easel, placed the little square 
of cloth to protect the polished floor 
from student boot-heels, and drew 
up a stool before her canvas. ‘‘Seek- 
ing inspiration for  sky-scraping 
office-buildings by contemplating 
Corot and Millet?”’ 

“One who seeks to create the 
beautiful may find inspiration in all 
things beautiful,’’ he rejoined, with 
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a glance which plainly told in what 
quarter he found his. 

He watched her for a moment in 
silence while she slipped her paint- 
stained blouse over her walking cos- 
tume. 

‘You artists are an intolerant lot,”’ 
heresumed. ‘You appear to believe 
that the highest expression of art is 
possible only through the medium of 
rose madder, chrome and all the rest 
of it.”’ 

“Oh! I’m not so bad as that,’’ she 
laughed. ‘‘But,’’ and her eyes, cast 
discreetly into the depths of her 
color box, twinkled with sly mis- 
chief, ‘‘but, frankly now, I shouldn’t 
think that a study of ‘The Gleaner,’ 
for instance, would be productive of 
ideas for a millionaires’ club.’’ 

“You are laughing at me,’’ and 
Rodney's tone betrayed a shade of 
annoyance. ‘‘What I meant was——”’ 

‘‘T know what you mean, and you 
are right. I was only joking. By 
all means absorb all the beauty pos- 
sible, and when the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts says you are a full-fledged arch- 
itect, go back and give our dear old 
native land the benefit of it.’’ 

“If they will only let me. I am 
to put it to the test soon. I finish in 
two months, you know. And when 
do you think of returning?’ 

“Il? Oh, never, probably. My 
life is here, in my work. I’ve been 
an orphan since I can remember, and 
my relations—well, the laws of nat- 
ural affection don’t always stretch to 
cover one’s relations, you know.”’ 

“You don’t mean to say that you 
really contemplate ending your days 
here, like this?’’ 

“Not quite like this,’’ she replied. 
‘Rather, let us hope, as a successful 
painter.”’ 

‘Art isn’t everything.”’ 























««Costumes that would be thought 
“Isn’t it? Well, I'll make it so in 
my case.”’ 

‘With such an example of what it 
may do for its devotees as that?’ 
and Rodney indicated with a sweep 
of his hand a little old woman who 
sat before an easel, on the opposite 
side of the gallery. 

A great wave of pity swept over 
Janet Loghcrea, and touched her 
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grotesque in any city save Paris.’’ 


piquant face with a tenderer loveli- 
ness as her eye followed his gesture 
and rested on ‘‘Maman Greuze.”’ 
This name, bestowed on its bearer 
long ago by a facetious student, still 
survived, years after her real one had 
been forgotten. One of those she 
was, who, setting forth so confidently 
on the voyage of art, had failed to 
reach the great ocean of the world’s 








age 
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Amid the shoals and eddies 
of its tributaries many are cast away, 
and other many drift into the back- 
water ola copyist’s life. 

Of such was ‘“‘Maman Greuze. 


regard. 


She was loved in a patronizing way 
by her fellow-workers, loved yet un 
known, for she held no intercourse 
with any. No one knew where she 
lived, or how. She was 
known to sella picture. She was an 
When the present students 
first came to Paris she was there in 


never 
enigma 
the same place. Those who were 
leaving told the newcomers that as 
they then saw her, so had she ap- 
peared when they first came, and had 
so appeared to a forgotten number 
of newcomers, reaching back into 
the vears. Even the professional 
copyists, old men and women them- 
them, could tell 
nothing more about her. When, 
after buffeting with the world, they 
had crept back, defeated, to this 
haven of obscurity, ‘‘Maman 
’ white-haired then, as now, 


S< Ives, some ot 


Greuze, 
sat where she sits now, copying the 
identical picture which she copies 
now, the picture from which she 
acquired her name. 

It is one of Greuze’s masterpieces, 
‘La Laitiére.’’ The young milk- 
seller leans against her pony’s neck, 
her face radiant with the fresh and 
vouthful beauty Greuze knew so well 
how to paint, turned toward the spec- 
tator, half frankly, half shyly; while 
her mouth struggles with a sup- 
Ah! that mouth! It 
has been ‘‘Maman Greuze’s’’ 


pressed smile. 
insur- 
mountable obstacle all these years. 
By the master’s hand a trick of fore- 
shortening has transformed canvas 
and pigment into a living reality. 
In that of poor ‘‘Maman Greuze’’ it 
becomes a grotesque distortion. 

So Janet, who knew these things, 
looked and sighed. 


‘Is it possible?’ she murmured to 


herself. Then, rallied by the boid 
confidence of youth, her bantering 
mood returned and sweeping him a 
mock courtesy, she said: 

‘Thank you, Mr. Rodney, for your 
implied opinion of my ability. Its 
unflattering amply 
atoned by its evident sincerity. = 
Why will you 
so wilfully misinterpret everything | 


character 1s 
“Oh, come now! 


say? You know, you must know—]1 
have shown it often enough and 
plainly enough—what I think of you. 
Kor me everything you say or 
do . _”” 

“But this morning I have done 
nothing, nor am I likely to do any- 
thing if I continue to stand talking 
to you. So go away, please, and let 
me work,’ and she fell furiously to 
mixing the colors on her palette. 

“No, I'll not go away until I’ve 
I must——”’ 

‘Go at once to study the drawings 
©f Michael Angelo. You’ll find them 
in the other end of the Louvre. Ah! 
Don’t be offended. 
lieve me. We've been good com- 
rades, haven't we? Don’t spoil the 
memory of it. Why talk of the im- 
possible? Your work lies over there, 


spoken. 


I’m SOrry, be- 


across the water; mine is here, and,’’ 
she added, after an instant, ‘‘my 
heart is with it.’ 

Rodney gazed wistfully at the fair 
head bent over the tangle of tubes 
and brushes, and his jaw set, master- 
fully. 

“The work may be transferred 
over there, and the heart with it,’’ 
he entreated. 

‘Ah! you do not understand.’’ She 
paused, then hurried on, almost 
petulantly: ‘“‘There is no room ina 
woman's heart for art and love of a 
man too. No, not even if she cared 
to have it so.’”’ 

‘Then you— you do not care?” 

‘I’ve already answered you,’’ she 
There 


said, gently but positively. 
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3 
was just the slightest hesitation be- 
fore she spoke, but the tone was that 
of a woman who has made up her 
mind. 


Other copying days, but Rodney 
more. She has had her 
as she mixes the colors, 


no 
but 
some drops that are not of oil, splash 
upon the palette. Her hand trem- 
the mahlstick and the brush 
halts, poised midway between paints 
and picture. Across the broad gal- 
lery ‘“‘Maman Greuze”’ her 
head wearily over that unmanageable 
mouth. 

Midway between flows the full 
sight-seeing tide: the German tourist 
in narrow- brimmed Alpine hat and 


comes 


way, 


bles on 


shakes 


flowing cape-overcoat, spectacles on 
Baedeker in hand, methodi- 
cally ploughs his way from picture to 
picture as through a table of statis- 
tics; the British tourist in resonant 
plaids and shrieking golf stockings, 
marshalling a procession of Mrs. 
British Tourist and the Little Tour- 
ists, stalks stolidly along with the air 
of being ashamed that he is there at 


nose, 


all; a guide, playing ‘‘center’ ina 
“rush line’ of Americans, sweeps 
through the crowd, the party in 


‘ 


‘wedge-formation,”’ following with 
the strenuous impetuosity of people 
entered to see so many miles of pic- 
tures in an hour, and catch the train 
to Versailles in the afternoon; these 
and others pass through and away, 
unconscious of the romance 
either hand. 

Janet tells herself that she is glad, 
that it was impossible, that it is bet- 


on 


ter so, and works with feverish 
energy. But often she starts from a 
reverie to find herself gazing at 


‘*Maman Greuze.’’ 


It was in such a moment of ab- 
straction that, glancing in the 
direction of ‘‘La Laitiére’’ one 
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morning, she was surprised into an 
exclamation of dismay. ‘‘Maman 
Greuze”’ her accustomed 
word passed rapidly 
through the room, and _ strangely- 
trousered young men their 
easels and crowded around to ask the 


was not in 


place. The 


f< TS¢ 0k 


question which nobody could answer: 
“‘Where is ‘Maman Greuze’ : 
Another Thursday and _ still no 
‘*Maman Greuze,”’ and, strange thing 
too, her poor painting was gone. 
Janet noted these things while in the 
act of donning her working blouse, 
paused, drew it off, and marched 
resolutely to find the custodian. 
But certainly, said that official, it 
An 
old woman had come, with the re- 
quisite credentials to the 
thing, and had carried it away with 
her. Where? Ah! Who knows? 
Not he, certainly. Yet stay, she had 
signed a receipt and given an ad- 
dress. If Mademoiselle wishes—-— 
Mademoiselle did wish it, so, ten 


was gone, taken quite away. 


remove 


minutes later she was walking briskly 
along the Quai de la Megisserie. 
Crossing the Pont Notre Dame she 
cut through the Marche aux Fleurs, 
passed under the towering facade of 
the great cathedral, over the other 
arm of the Seine by the Pont au 
Double and plunged into the laby- 
rinth of narrow on the left 
bank. She walked with the unhesi- 
tating directness of one who knows 
her way and stopped at last before a 
squalid house which reared a grimy, 
many-storied front far its 
neighbors. The sun was the sun of 
early June, with all its customary 
fervor; the street, scarce more than 
an alley, was a street of the older 
Latin Quarter, with all its accus- 
tomed smells. Janet shuddered and 


streets 


above 


grew faint, but resolutely pulled her- 
self together and entered the little 
shop which opened off the sidewalk. 

The Cerberus of tie place, a wo- 
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man, broad and squat, scowled upon 
her with suspicion at her first in- 
quiry. Was it the custom, then, to 
pay morning calls on persons whose 
name even, one did not know?  Bet- 
ter be off and not stand wasting the 
time of folk who had to work for the 
bread they ate. 
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impolite. Madame would kindly 
pardon it? Ah! if Madame knew 
how jealously she hid herself away, 
this lodger; how she shrank from 
observation, Madame would under- 
stand. But since Madame came in 
sympathy, and the lodger, poor old 
woman, seemed to be really very ill, 





«<A woman broad and squat scowled upon her with suspicion.’ 


But few could long withstand 
Janet when she sought to please, and 
the rudeness of the woman dimin- 
ished by swift degrees before her 
amiable persistence. It was for her 


old lodger’s sake that she had been 





, 


why, that certainly, was different. 
It is long that she has been here, the 
lodger? But yes! Would Madame 
picture to herself, she, this lodger, 
had come to them with the house! 
Yes, truly, with the house! When 
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the previous tenants died and she 
and her husband rented the property, 
they had found this lodger there, in 
the attic, and she had continued to 
live there ever since. 

This from the woman while she led 
the way, anxious to atone for her 
previous rudeness, up and still up 
the dark stone staircase, until, at 
last, panting and breathless, they 
stood at the top. A gesture toward 
the room, a good-humored nod to the 
request that she summon a doctor, 
and the woman began to descend. 
Janet stepped across the narrow hall 
and opened the door. 

It was one of the queer, many-cor- 
nered rooms still to be found under 
the tiles in the old quarters of Paris. 
The floor of bricks, the ceiling 
blotched by ancient leaks and shorn 
of its plaster here and there, sloped 
sharply downward toward the front, 
from which a dormer window jutted. 
An old commode, its rosewood bear- 
ing scars of journeyings to and fro in 
the hands of many masters, crutched 
by a broken teacup where its missing 
castor left it crippled, huddled 
against the further wall as if shrink- 
ing from contact with the plebeian, 
rush-bottomed chair and deal-top 
table which, with the iron camp bed, 
comprised the remaining furniture. 
Stretched on the bed, helpless and 
plainly frightened by the unaccus- 
tomed apparition of a visitor, lay 
‘“Maman Greuze.’”’ 

But fear swiftly vielded to admira- 
tion for the fair young girl, framed 
in the doorway. The two, so far 
apart yet so strangly near, regarded 
each other in silence for a moment. 
Then Janet sank upon her knees at 
the bedside, and taking the old wo- 
man’s hand in both her own, said: 

‘‘T have come to nurse you, you 
poor old dear.” 

And peace and gratitude shone 
from the sick woman’s eyes. It had 


hungered so long for human sym- 
pathy, this poor, starved old heart, 
so long, 

For many minutes neither stirred, 
neither spoke. Then Janet lighted 
the sticks in the rickety grate and 
made the chocolate, chatting the 
while as if it were all the most nat- 
ural thing in the world. Then food 
and water for the canary, and water 
for the geraniums blooming so gayly 
on the window ledge, the window 
which overlooked a sea of roofs to 
where the old church of St. Severin 
raised its ancient walls, from which 
the gargoyles grinned hideously. 
And as she moved to and fro, filling 
the poor room with the glory of her 
presence, the torpor of despair fell 
away from the other’s soul as fog 
unrolls before the sunshine. 

The doctor came and shook his 
head. Worn out, that was all. A 
few days or a few hours and then the 
long rest. Ah, thanks, no, and the 
man of medicine waved aside the 
tendered fee. He could do nothing. 
Mademoiselle could do all that was 
possible smooth the descent to the 
grave. So when he went away she 
resumed her station beside the bed 
and listened to the flood of talk 
which followed the breaking of the 
barriers of a lifelong silence, melted 
before an act of compassion. 

Diffidently at first, but with greater 
freedom as she lived over again in 
the telling, the bright days of her 
youth, poor ‘‘Maman Greuze’’ poured 
forth the story of a life’s love-labor 
wasted, of the futile strivings of a 
soul which could feel, hampered by 
a hand which could not express. 
She had loved her Art? Ah! dear 
God, yes! Loved it with a love 
which made ‘her blind to her own 
mediocrity, blind and deaf to that 
other love which, knocking unheeded 
at the portals of her heart, had left 
its echoes ringing in vain regrets 


so long! 





























<<] have come to nurse 


through the weary vears of the 
awakening. 

Yes, she had loved him, though 
she had not known it then. He was 
a student too, and would have mar- 
ried her. But she would not. No, 
she was ambitious. She would make 
her name world-famous. And when, 
his entreaties scorned, he had ridi- 
culed her ambitious dreams, they 
had quarreled. He had meant well, 
yes truly, but, like a man, knew not 
the wound his words inflicted. 

‘So he went away. I remember 
it well,’’ said ‘‘Maman Greuze,”’ 
with asigh. ‘“‘I have never forgot- 
ten it. It was before the picture 
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you, you poor old dear.’ 





’ 


where you have seen me work so 
many days, and where I have sat and 
worked so many days before you 
were born, my dear. That was forty 
years ago, and I have never seen him 
since.”’ 

‘“Nor heard?”’ 

“Not a word.’’ 

‘Perhaps he died.” 

‘‘Maybe —died or forgotten. Men 
do forget, you know. But I remem- 
bered. I used to have an idea that 
he would come back, so every copy- 
ing day I would place my easel 
where we had parted and wait on 
that spot to tell him that I had been 
wrong. But he never came. So as 
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the Vears passed and hope clied, | 
continued to go from habit and be- 
cause there I could dream best of 
the old days when art was life to 
me. Ah! I had not learned then 
that the human heart needs human 
sympathy, 

Her eyes sought the patch of blue 
sky framed in the sloping window, 
mistily she saw it through unshed 
tears and, sighing, even while a sad 


love.”’ 


smile lifted the drooping corners of 
the poor old mouth, she resumed: 

‘I see it now, the truth. It is the 
glorious true art to live your great 
ideals. It is a mistake to believe 
that tney can only be squeezed out 
of color tubes.”’ 

Silence in the little room under the 
tiles. The blue faded to the gray of 
twilight, the gray to the black of 
night: an epitome of the old copy- 
ist’s life. Then her soul passed out 
into the infinite and the sky was 
hung with stars. 


The hearse and the mourning 
coaches with their sweeping, black 
hammer-cloths, stand before’ the 
little café where the drivers, ridic- 
ulous in the regulation black cock 
hats, high boots and mourning- 
braided frock coats, seek relaxation 
in a glass. In the neighboring 


cemetery of Montparnasse a group 


is still gathered about the grave of 
‘Maman Greuze.’’ Slowly it dis- 
perses, and Janet finds Rodney at 
her side. They walk in silence for a 
little while. Then Rodney speaks 
to her. 

‘It is beautiful,’’ he is saying, his 
eye roving from the vantage point on 
the hill to some of the striking fea- 
tures of the great city spread before 
them; to Sacre Coeur,gleaming white 
from the summit of Montmartre, 
past intervening spires and turrets to 
where the Arc de Triomph rears its 
massive height; on to the vivid green 
of the Bois de Boulogne and back 
along the silver Seine to the airy 
towers of the Trocadero. ‘‘How I 
regret to leave it.’’ 

“Yes,’”’ Janet answered, ‘‘so shall 
ty 

“What! You? You mean to say 
that—that yo intend to leave it?’ 

**Yes.”’ 

‘But when?” 

One swift glance which read the 
soul in his eyes, a flood of color 
which dyed face and neck, and the 
words, scarce whispered: 

‘‘Whenever you wish.”’ 

She checked his rapturous excla- 
mation with a gesture toward the 
grave of ‘‘Maman Greuze.”’ Tears 
were in her eyes. 

‘‘She taught me,”’’ she said. 























The Martyrdom of Rensdale 


BY ETHEL WATTS MUMFORD 


Rensdale sat upon the lanai of his 
Hamakua ranche house and looked 
out over the broad acres that were 
his, the undulating slope of the 
mountains, slow subsiding to the 
sea, on one side, and on the other an 
immense series of gorges worn 
through the solid rock, which, ex- 
tending for miles, ended abruptly, as 
if torn off, where the blue Pacific 
rollers beat against their feet. 

All this lordly sweep of demesne 
was but a fraction of Rensdale’s 
holding; he owned ranches in Puna 
and Kona, estates on the islands of 
Kauai and Maui; his cattle aut sheep 
roamed a thousand hills; tabu fish- 
ponds, enclosed by lava causeways, 
the work of many patient hands of 
the centuries before, were his and 
the fullness thereof; mats and taro 
and labor also in tribute, for he was 
Alii—high-chief—a aignity descend- 
ing through the female line, as was 
the ancient custom, and reaching 
him through his mother, a chiefess 
of Kohala. His father had been an 
American, son of one of the first mis- 
sionaries to the Islands. New Eng- 
land ancestry spoke in his lean, well- 
shaped features, his slender build 
and the fairness of his skin; it gave 
a greater strength of purpose, a 
firmer executive, and a puritanical 
sense of right and wrong; but his 
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heart, his mode of thought, his sou} 
belonged to the Polynesian mother 
who had made him lord among het 
people. 

Rensdale was tired. He had had 
a bad night, and ever since dawn had 
sat on his veranda steps administer- 
ing rude justice to his retainers, giv- 
ing advice, settling disputes, explain- 
ing, scolding, or praising, as each 
case demanded —a task by no means 
easy. He sighed, as he rolled an- 
other cigarette of native tobacco. 
Two of his cow-boys galloped by in 
their high Mexican saddles, riding 
freely and easily to the stride of 
their sturdy ponies, their enormous 
spurs clattering at their bare heels; 
they disappeared over the rise, and 
the landscape seemed bare after 
their picturesque passing. The lazy 
boar-hounds went nosing about the 
yard, snuffling and slow; the stub- 
tailed Japanese cat came, purring, to 
rub against his leg. He _ looked 
down, smiled affectionately, and 
scratched the arched expectant back. 

“It’s lonesome, too,—hey, popo- 
ki?’’ he said, using the native version 
of ‘‘poor pussy’’ with which the 
Hawaiians have christened the little 
imported household animal—‘‘Per- 
haps we won’t always be so; we 
may——”’ he said slowly, and broke 
off with a shudder, as the sound of 
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««Perhaps we won’t always be so lonesome; we may 














wailing reached his ear—‘‘More 
pilikeas!’’ — ‘‘more trouble ’’ — he 
thought, wearily, and settled back in 
his chair. 

Around the corner of the house 
came a strange cortége of weeping, 
distracted women and angry-faced 
men, jostling, pressing close about 
an armed escort, that surrounded a 
raw-boned burro, upon which, tied 
fast, sat as horrible a nightmare as 
ever human infirmities made real, a 
leper, far gone in the disease. He 
had no feet, and his hands were 
hardly more than rotting stumps, the 
watery frightened eyes looked out 
grotesquely from under lashless lids 
and hairless brows, the bald scaly 
head suggesting itself under the pro- 
tecting native hat. 

Rensdale recognized the grief- 
stricken family—they belonged to 
his clan, and had charge of a neigh- 
boring mullet pond; he knew the 
scene that was coming. His heart 
swelled; over and over again he had 
seen it, since the government had 
started the leper settlement on 
Molokai and had given orders that 
the pestilence must be isolated and 
the Islands cleaned of the Chinese 
disease. The natives could not be 
made to understand that it was for 
their good that the stricken must go. 
To them it was a wanton outrage, a 
cruel rending of family ties, a heart- 
less, bloodless infamy. The whites 
they knew were at the bottom of it— 
they had influenced their kindly and 
righteous king, had cast spells upon 
him to make him do their will, and a 
deadly fear of the impassable, 
guarded cliffs and the unfordable, 
guarded sea of the _ settlement 
gripped their senses. Of the disease 
itself they had neither terror nor dis- 
gust; the first victim had been a 
chiefess, the second the king him- 
self—who then should be ashamed? 

Rensdale drew himself together 
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for the ordeal, anticipating with a 
start of pain every word of the trag- 
edy, the dramatis personae of which 
had just entered upon the stage; he 
had gone through it so often and had 
been compelled again and again to 
say to the poor wretches, “‘It is 
right; you must obey,’’ and to the 
bereaved family, ‘‘You shall not 
interfere, you shall not lift a hand to 
defend your flesh and blood; say 
good-bye forever. Stand back and 
let him go.”’ 

A moment later the ground before 
the lanai was covered with prostrate 
humanity, imploring voices were 
raised to him as Alii to save and 
defend the sufferer. All they asked 
was justice—the man _ was. sick, 
should he be left to die among 
strangers? Were not his own people 
to care for him? One offered his 
house for the leper, another volun- 
teered to live there and care for the 
inmate if only he might be spared 
the horror of the Settlement, the trap 
the haolies had set.. The soldiers 
stood by stolidly, they had no sym- 
pathy with hygienic schemes; they 
were heart and soul with the hunted, 
resisting fugitives, but also they were 
disciplined and knew that orders 
were to be obeyed. 

Tears gathered in Rensdale’s eyes. 
He turned his gaze away to the wav- 
ing tops of the cocoanuts singing 
their little song to the trade winds. 
The praying voices paused a mo- 
ment. He rose and spoke gently, 
going over the old ground. 

“The king’s will must be obeyed 
first and before all; what he com- 
manded was wise, just, for the good 
of the country. The disease must be 
checked, and that could not be unless 
communication was cut completely 
between the unfortunate ones and 
the outer world. No hurt was in- 
tended; there would be fields on 
Molokai in which to cultivate the 
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«General of the strangest army that ever trod the earth.’’ —See page 334. 
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taro, and fish for the catching. The 
government boats would bring food 
for such as could not help them- 
selves. Already there were hundreds 
gathered there, it would not be 
lonely. There must be no fighting 
and no reviling; the inevitable must 
be accepted.”’ Hopeless silence 
settled over his listeners; one by one 
they rose slowly from their prostrate 
position. The wailing had given 
place to heavy sobbing; the leper 
hung his formless chin upon his 
chest as if the weight of existence 
was too great to be borne. 

The chief’s heart bled for his 
people, but the descendant of the 
Puritans realized the necessity for 
concerted action with the authorities. 

Rensdale turned to the white man 
and spoke in English. ‘‘You are to 
take him to the detention house, I 
Don’t be hard; let his 
people talk with him and go through 
what ceremonies they please, pro- 
vided they don’t touch him. There’s 
no use making them feel any worse 
about it than they do. I’ve tried to 
make them understand, I’ve _ told 
them not to give you any trouble.”’ 
With a hasty farewell to the mourn- 
ful caravan, he turned indoors, un- 
able to see the dejected little proces- 
sion of woe as it took its departure 
down the dusty road. 

Sick to the very core of his being, 
he threw himself upon the huge na- 
tive bed over which a fine Niihau 
mat, soft as silk, had. been spread. 
Fle lay still for a few moments, but, 
growing restless, got up and paced 
the room, rolling the inevitable 
cigarette between his nervous fin- 
he lit it and went on with his 
tramping and his thoughts. Oh, the 
pity of it all—the pity of it—poor 
simple folk, how were they to under- 
stand the wisdom of the course that 
seemed so cruel! Poor, frightened 
The progress of the dis- 
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ease was so slow, so bitterly slow— 
years and years and years. Luckily 
the sensibilities became blunted at 
last, but in the earlier stages they 
must bear all the sorrow and misery 
of the anticipation of exile, decay 
and death! 

And the Settlement itself! He 
had spoken cheerfully and hopefully 
enough to the mourning company, 
but stories of lawlessness had reached 
him already from the outcast colony 
—the weaker left to rot, the stronger 
preying upon the possessions of the 
defenceless; for, though the native is 
by nature generous to a fault and 
kindly to a degree, yet with the 
progress of the ‘‘Parke disease” the 
bodily insensibility, the first indica- 
tion of its presence, extends also to 
the feelings. Hideous chaos reigned 
in Molokai. 

The Settlement was too new a 
thing to have worked out a plan of 
existence, and the governmental 
efforts were at long range. The 
work of weeding out had absorbed 
all the efforts of the community, and 
little thought was as yet given to the 
administration of law and justice in 
the fetid compound.  Rensdale 
thought of the many cases he knew 
among his own people; it was his 
duty to deliver them over to the 
authorities; he shrank at the thought. 

Sitting down heavily by the koa- 
wood table, he helped himself to a 
glass of native gin brought that 
morning by one of his retainers, 
picked up the book he had been 
reading the night before, and tried to 
shake off his depression. His head 
rested on one hand, the other lay 
extended straight before him on the 
table; he had taken a puff of the 
cigarette and laid it smoking on- the 
edge of the plate under the okolehao 
bottle. The trades stole through the 
open door, rustling the papers on his 
desk, blowing the soft, straight hair 
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across his tired forehead, and, dis- 
placing the burning brand, rolled it 
against his outstretched hand. 

There it lay, its fiery tip touching 
his forefinger. A moment passed; 
about the finger where the fire 
touched the skin a tiny circle of red 
and angry flesh bore testimony to 
the spark, but the man did not 
move. Presently he raised his hand, 
absently glancing across the room. 
His eyes idly turned to the table; 
they rested for the infinitesimal frac- 
tion of a second upon the familiar 
objects. Then his senses suddenly 
took note of the burned finger and 
the still smoking cigarette— with a 
hoarse cry he sprang to his feet. 

His heart stopped beating, his soul 
gripped in agonized suspense—he 
clapped his hand across his mouth to 
keep back the convulsive scream 
that rose to his lips. Holding the 
injured hand before him, he looked 
with dilated pupils at the burn—the 
awful accusing burn of which he felt 
not the pain—no pain! Insensibility— 
the first awful manifestation of the 
scourge! 

‘‘Leper! Leper! Leper!” the 
words burst from his lips in a strange, 
unknown voice. 

He gasped heavily, the room swam 
for a moment, then with a dash he 
threw back hischair. Into the kitch- 
en wing he ran as one possessed, 
stumbling blindly over pails and 
brooms; the place was empty. He 
could hear the chop of the hatchet 
in the yard denoting the whereabouts 
of the Chinese cook. In the stove 
the fire burned steadily. With a 
quick glance at the door to assure 
himself that he was unobserved, he 
hurriedly lifted the stove-lid and 
thrust his hand into the blaze—he 
felt nothing! 

Vacancy spread about him—he 
was vaguely conscious of the room 
and its furniture, of the water in the 


wooden bow! with its floating cocoa- 
nut dipper, of the rows of neat pack- 
ages on the shelves, of the pots and 
pans and kettles. His sub-conscious 
self, however, was active. Advan- 
cing to the pail he poured water over 
his burned and smoke-blackened 
hand, then, with a memory of early 
instructions, he found the butter, 
rubbed it over, sprinkled it with 
flour, and was in search of a rag 
when the cook returned. 

“T’ve burned myself,” he volun- 
teered, dully; ‘‘got a cloth?’ 

The Chinaman dropped his load, 
and tearing a strip from a worn pil- 
low-case in the linen closet, made a 
neat bandage. 

‘“‘He must not guess,’’ whispered 
the sub-conscious self. And Rens- 
dale winced and wrung his hands in 
agony. 

‘Heap hurt, velly bad? How you 
catch him? More better bye and 
bye,” the cook exclaimed. 

He rushed from the servant’s 
sympathy, out into the open. air. 
All was unchanged, the wind whis- 
pered in the cocoanuts, the sun shone 
hot on the dusty road, back over the 
hill rode his two cow-boys driving a 
cow with a new-dropped calf. The 
air was strong and clear, the sky 
superbly blue, the ocean royally 
calm. The dogs leaped up and 
fawned upon him—he drew himself 
away in a supreme spasm of loneli- 
ness—not even the dogs must touch 
him—he was a leper! 

His pony stood saddled at the 
gate; swinging himself up, he dug 
his heels into the willing little body 
and bolted off across the country at 
a killing pace; he passed in a whirl 
of dust, leaving the astonished cow- 
boys to wonder why he had turned 
the cow and sent her lumbering off 
back of the stable enclosure. 

Presently he pulled up, trembling 
in every limb. A fit as of the ague 
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held him; he shook spasmodically, 
his teeth rattling against each other. 

Gradually the terror passed, but in 
its place came realization, and there, 
alone, the man fought with his fate 
and conquered. The fierceness of 
that battle cannot be known, but if 
‘the who ruleth himself is greater 
than he who taketh a city,’’ surely 
the victory of Rensdale over all that 
man holds dear in life, merits at 
least the remembrance of his fellows. 

Three hours later when he returned 
to the ranche, he had faced his future. 
Behind him forever he had put his 
freedom, the half-born hope of love 
that had been his, his friendship, his 
wealth and his royalty. Before him 
were imprisonment, a loathsome fel- 
lowship, a sacrifice to be made, a 
duty to be done. He knew that for 
many years to come, none would 
guess him unclean. For perhaps a 
decade he would be free to go and 


come, honored and sought after by 


all. 
the good life has to give! 
temptation has over-matched 
strength of many a strong man. 
But Rensdale’s inheritance of na- 
tive unselfishness and Puritan stoi- 
cism won! He realized how great 
would be his example, if he, Alii 
Nui, were to voluntarily give himself 
to the authorities; he knew that his 
voice would be heeded; that with 
the knowledge of his presence in the 
settlement the abhorrence and fear 
of the natives would be largely over- 
come, they would follow his lead, 
would feel that he was one of them, 
that the white man’s trap was no 
longer to be resisted even to blood- 
shed. For their sakes and the sake 
of the land he loved he would go. 
That day he put on gloves, and 
not till he stood on that other deso- 
late shore did any see his slim flex- 
ible hands or feel their gentle sym- 
pathetic touch again. Slowly and 
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with agony of spirit Rensdale began 
the process of putting in order his 
multitudinous affairs; he made his 
will, disposing of his lands and pos- 
sessions, securing to himself a small 
income to purvey to his needs and 
charities in the new world in which 
he was presently to take his place. 
From ranche to ranche he went, in 
each gathering the stricken to him, 
persuading and comforting. 

Slowly he accumulated his follow- 
ing from Kauai and Maui, from 
Kona and Puna, wherever his voice 
was known and loved. 

When all was ready, word was 
sent to the authorities in Hilo: 
‘Send no one to take us by force, we 
are ready to give ourselves up. On 
such a day,at such an hour, have the 
steamer ready and we take ship for 
Molokai, I and such of my people 
as are afflicted.” 

That fateful day dawned, bright 
and beautiful, sweet with the breath 
of flowers, vigorous with the soul of 
the salt Pacific. Hilo Bay ruffled 
and spread its peacock colors; the 
palms of Cocoanut Island dipped to 
the wind. At anchor rode the little 
steamer, brown smoke throbbing from 
her funnel, blue waves softly slapping 
her rotund black sides; on the beach 
two long boats were drawn up, and 
beside them stood the Sanitary Com- 
missioners, the Governor of the Is- 
land—all Rensdale’s friends, both 
brown and white, and a great con- 
course of relatives of those about to 
embark—nearly the entire popula- 
tion of Hilo. 

Everyone was laden with flower- 
wreaths and sweet mailie from the 
hills in long green streamers. Were 
it not for the drawn faces and the 
silence that enveloped the crowd, 
they might have been preparing for 
a feast. None had questioned Rens- 
dale’s word, he was above that, and 
not a man or woman but bent his 
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spirit in homage to a heroism far 
beyond his power to realize. The 
crowd waited in silence. Down the 
long white road following the curve 
of the bay, came a murmur, a beat of 
hoofs, a cloud of dust, and the cara- 
van approached. 

At the head rode the half-white 
chief on his favorite pony; he sat 
erect, head thrown back, his weary 
eyes gazing straight before him, the 
general of the strangest and most 
fearful army that ever trod the earth. 
Behind him it came straggling, on 
foot or horseback, in all stages of the 
disease, some loathsome beyond de- 
scription; others showing only the 
slight rash and swellings that are the 
first outward marks of the scourge. 
Men, women and little children with 
a few sound and healthy natives 
willing to go into exile and certain 
death, rather than be parted from 
those they loved. A hideous and 
magnificent pageant! The lowest of 
bodily vileness, the highest of spirit- 
ual renunciation! A picture that 
those who saw never forgot, and of 
which in after years they never spoke 
without tears, for it shook the lives 
of men to their foundations. 

The lepers halted by the boats and 
amid a _ death-like stillness their 
names were given and written down 
by the commissioners; the boats were 
manned, and one by one the doomed 
embarked. Until the keel of the 


first boat rode free, and the oars 
touched the lapping water, not a 
sound was heard. Then broke forth 
acry that would have melted the 
hearts of the very hills! The crowd 
scattered and rushed waist-deep into 
the water, calling and weeping. The 
boat was well-nigh swamped in 
flowers thrown pell-mell. 

The second boat left the sand 
amid the same wild demonstrations 
of grief, and the multitude watching, 
saw the tiny barks bobbing cheerily 
over the iridescent waters, till they 
paused in the shadow of the waiting 
steamer. 

The ghastly freight was taken 
aboard and the boats turned shore- 
ward once more, creeping on flashing 
oars over the blue bay. Again they 
made the tragic trip, till Rensdale 
stood, last of the exiles, upon the 
glimmering crescent of Hilo. Never 
again should he set eyes upon those 
green hills, nor see the snows of 
Mauna Loa! Never again should he 
ride across his fertile ranches, nor 
guide his pony through the tangled 
jungle trails; never again look face 
to face in the eyes of his friends and 
his people! 

For an instant his dusky face went 
white as the foam on the beach at 
his feet, a quiver passed over his 
body as he turned seaward. 

The keel of the last boat grated on 
the sand; he did not look back, but 
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advanced to meet it mechanically. 

‘‘Rensdale!’”’ exclaimed the Gov- 
ernor, and. springing to his side he 
clasped one of the thickly-gloved 
hands. The exile gripped it con- 
vulsively, then his arms fell limp at 
his sides. He turned his eyes to the 
Governor’s face for an instant, tried 
to speak, and turned away. 

The most beautiful leis had been 
saved for him; his Charon bark was 
smothered in roses, in carnations, 
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leuhua and mailie. He seated him- 
self, but never turned his head, 
sternly facing the future—and Molo- 
kai! 

From the crowd there broke a sav- 
age cry—the wailing for a chief! It 
rose and swelled and sank, heart- 
breaking and soul-stirring! ‘‘The 
chief is dead! Auwe! Auwe! The 
chief is dead!’ 

And in such wise did Rensdale go 
to his martyrdom. 





The Golden Opportunity 


From Reminiscences of the Girlhood of 
Gwladwys Struyver 


EDITED BY ELIZABETH PHIPPS TRAIN 


In a former chapter of my remin- 
iscences I took the public into my 
confidence concerning an episode in 


my social career over which Comus 


took it upon himself to preside. 
This was not the sole occasion upon 
which he condescended, for my good 
or otherwise, to interest himself in 
my affairs. There was that other 
time when I thought to become Mrs. 
Bobby Tremlett. To this day I can- 
not think of it without laughing. 

Bobby was so rich, and for a long 
time was so obviously meditating 
matrimony, that he was known about 
town as ‘‘The Golden Opportunity.’”’ 
Every mother of marriageable daugh- 
ters and with sufficient social preten- 
sions to aspire, had him marked 
down for capture, and mamma, her- 
self, was very kind to him. 

‘Poor boy,’’ she would say to me, 
in that tone of unctuous sympathy 
which she reserves for the discussion 
of plutocratic vicissitudes, ‘‘it seems 
so hard that he has no parents, and 
that, with all that money, he should 
have no real home. Greenlawns? A 


magnificent estate, my dear, but no 
home. How could it be that, with 
no woman to preside over it?”’ 

And when Bobby called, in those 
brief intervals before she suddenly 
remembered some pressing need for 
her attention elsewhere, which 
should leave the entire burden of his 
entertainment upon my hands, she 
would descant, with an almost pas- 
sionate enthusiasm, upon the joys of 
domestic life. I used to think some- 
times, that her protestations would 
have carried greater weight if she 
had been able to show her own 
hearthstone adorned by its legitimate 
proprietor; the fact being, that, for 
some reason, never to me explained, 
my father had not found domestic 
life so engaging as mamma depicted 
it, and had severed his connection 
with our household at a point in my 
career before memory became firmly 
established in me. 

Now, Bobby Tremlett is as dear a 
little chap as ever lived, and I’ve 
known and liked him well for a long 
time, and his attractions may be said 
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to be substantial and, to the average 
woman, undoubtedly fascinating. 
But Bobby stammers lik a hen try- 
ing to give expression to her jubila- 
tion over the accomplishment of that 
everyday fact for which she was 
obviously created, and to live with a 
stammering man would be, it seems 
to me, like falling victim to a chronic 
attack of the hic- 
cups. Why, it used 
to make me shiver 
just to hear Bobby 
try to say my 
name. 
‘““G-g-g-g-gwlad- 
wys.’’ Cut, cut, 
cut, cut, cadacut. 
Oh, it was awful! 
Think ot having to 
hear that a hun- 
dred times a day, 
in accents of joy 
and grief, love and 
anger! And then, 
the time it would 
take from. one’s 
otherengagements 
just to stand and 
wait for him to de- 
liver himself per- 
haps of a mere 
desire that I 
should see to hav- 
ing his buttons 
sewed on! I be- 
lieve that is popu- 
larly supposed to 
be the main sub- 
ject of conversa- 
tion between hus- 
bands and wives. 
Still, as something in mamma’s 
tones, when the ultimate fate of 
Bobby and his millions came up for 
discussion between us, dared me to 
refuse him if I ever got the chance, 
I, being confessedly a coward in the 
face of mamma’s solicitude for my 
future welfare, was obliged seriously 
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she would say.”’ 


to contemplate the constant associa- 
tion of my name with new-laid eggs, 
or to avoid such a distressing rela- 
tion of ideas by casting about in my 
mind for a nickname that should be- 
gin with a vowel. 

For Bobby certainly did seem im- 
mensely épris. He pursued me into 
corners at balls, he kept our house 
fragrant with roses 
from Greenlawns, 
he accepted all 
mamma’s__ invita- 
tions to dine, 
which in itself 
means a good deal 
in the way of de- 
votion; for mam- 
ma will economise 
on her wines, be- 
ing of the opinion 
that an unneces- 
sary fuss is made 
over vintages, and 
that, mixed with 
food, nine persons 
out of ten cannot 
distinguish be- 
tween the sheep 
and goats of Bac- 
chus. Which may 
be true, but, as I 
tell her, it’s rather 
rough on the tenth 
man. And he ob- 
viously had some- 
thing on his mind 
in regard to me, 
for whenever we 
happened to get 
alone together his 
face grew the 
color of Geof Daggett’s, whom they 
call the ‘‘Blush Rose,’’ because, when 
a girl said to him one day that she 
should think he’d knock off drinking 
as it must hurt to be as red as that, 
he replied that ’twas nothing to do 
with drinking, but his was a shy na- 
ture and the blush rose whenever he 
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looked at a pretty 
woman. She told 
him that the sight 
of pretty women 
must be a fixed 
habit with him, 
and she repeated 
the story and the 
name got estab- 
lished. 

I was not a little 
disturbed in my 
mind just then 
over Bobby’s ap- 
parent intentions, 
because, at the 
moment, I was oc- 
cupied with an 
affair with Conway 
Stuart, an affair 
so absolutely im- 
possible as to tax 
all my ingenuity 
with mamma, and 
to keep me ex- 





quisitely tortured 
with a mingling of 
excitement and 


despair. Conway 
is a protégé of 
Mrs. Cri Forbes, 
and she has done 
wonders in the 
way of launching 
him in society, for 
no one knows 
whether he ever 
had parents, and 
as to money, he 
doesn’t pretend 





even to bonbons. 


at a hundred per. 
The girl who drew 
him would not only 
get a lovely house- 
hold ornament, but 
a snug fortune as 
well. 

Mamma asked 
him one day, when 
she returned un- 
expectedly early 
from a zenana lec- 
ture and caught 
him taking my 
pulse (I had felt 
symptoms of 
grippe and he is 
very clever at 
homeopathic 
remedies, if mam- 
ma would only be- 
lieve it), if he had 
any business or 
profession, and 
what it might be. 
When he thawed 
out enough to 
speak, he said he 
had both, of a sort. 
He was a leather 
polisher, besides 
being an expert 
on bricks. She 
seemed a little less 
contemptuous of 
him after that, but 
has never been 
able to acquire any 
satisfactory infor- 
mation as to his 
business associ- 














He’s a_ charmer 
of the first water, 
however, and beautiful as the day. 
Mamma says his attractions are 
wholly superficial, and I suppose 
they are. He needs capitalizing. I 
don’t see why that wouldn’t be a 
good enterprise toundertake. Make 
him a gamble. <A thousand shares, 


«*As dear a little chap as ever lived.’’ I 


ates. 

don’t think 
mamma was afraid I’d really ever 
do anything foolish, marry a man 
for love or anything like that, 
but she had Bobby and his millions 
very much at heart, and she was 
afraid that too much tame cat about 
the house on the part of Conway 
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might scare off her fat mouse. 
And, as I had agreed to second her 
efforts to entrap Bobby (that sounds 
coarse, but it’s only to carry out the 
metaphor), and I believe in playing 
fair in all games, I dropped a hint 
in Conway’s ear that gave him a clue 
to the situation, and like an honor- 
able man, he suggested of his own 
accord, intermitting his attentions to 
me until our design (There it is 
again! What awfully vulgar words I 
do run up against to-day!)—I mean 
until my marriage with Bobby should 
be an accomplished fact. Which 
shows more plainly than any amount 
of protestation on my part, what sort 
of man Conway Stuart is, and what a 
nice sense of the fitness of things he 
possesses. 

So Bobby was allowed to have it 
all his own way, and his own way 
became so agitated and empressé 
that, without his suspecting my 
motive, I began to practice him on 
certain easily-spoken “‘little names,’’ 
as the French call them, although I 
found it awfully difficult to discover 
many appropriate and euphonious 
ones beginning with a vowel. I 
asked him one day what word in the 
language was easiest for him to pro- 
nounce, and he said ‘‘ass.’’ Which 
didn’t help me much. 

I finally hit upon Essie, short for 
Esther, which was one of the names 
by which I was christened in honor 
of my father’s mother, who, it was 
supposed, would leave me money 
therefor. As she failed to live up, 
or perhaps I should say, die down to 
mamma’s expectations and the name 
lacks distinction, it was allowed to 
lapse from my person. Before | 
decided to make use of it again, I 
had a long debate with myself as to 
whether, in my conjugal relations, it 
would be more endurable to be re- 
minded of the fruit of the barnyard 
or of a soda-water siphon. As my 


associations with the latter were of 
rather an agreeable nature, I decided 
to settle upon Essie. 

It came to be the first of June, and 
Bobby had grown to be so full of 
his unconfessed secret that I told 
mamma I simply couldn’t stand his 
spluttering attempts to relieve him- 


self of it any longer. She must 
come to the fore and give him a good 
and effective lead. And so that ex- 


cursion to Greenlawns, down on the 
Sound, was planned; a day in the 
country for us three alone, an after- 
noon ‘‘near to Nature’s heart,’’ as 
mamma poetically phrased it—‘‘with 
millions in it,’’ was my vulgar fost 
scriptum. 

Poor mamma! How excited and 
happy she was that morning as we 
started for that bourne from which 
no traveler had ever, as yet, had the 
luck to return mistress! There was 
something almost pathetically simple 
in the way she played up to Bobby’s 
hand, and the intonations of the 
voice with which she addressed him 
were those of true and yearning 
motherhood. Never, too, had she 
brooded me so solicitously, and so 
deferred to my opinions. I should 
never have known the eye with 
which she regarded me for the same 
optic which had X-rayed Conway 
Stuart’s ministrations upon my pulse. 
It was to that, what the eye of the 
Sistine Madonna would be to one of 
Argus. Beneath her benevolence, 
Bobby expanded into such fluency 
of discourse that, by the time we 
reached the station for Greenlawns, 
my nerves were as fatigued as if I 
had been assisting at a display of 
pyrotechnics. And even mamma 
looked a bit wan. 

She brightened up, however, at 
sight of the smart trap that awaited 
us, and by the time we drew up to 
the terrace of the beautiful Georgian 
house, she had quite recovered her- 
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self. Her manner to the house- 


keeper who came forward to receive 
us was a wonderful mixture of affa- 
bility and ‘‘My foot is on my native 
heath, and my name’s McGregor’”’ 
assurance, and when we were left to 
the 


own restorative devices in 
chamber to which 


our 
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confess it, and I don’t think I have 


ever been so tenderly inclined 
toward Bobby as I was that day, 
after partaking of the twentieth cen- 
tury ambrosia with which his people 
furnished us. And when we finally 
withdrew from table and wandered 


out upon the ter- 











Mrs. Martyn con- 
ducted us, she ap- 
proached and took 
my face between 

rpalms, pressing 
1 tender kiss upon 
my forehead in a 
manner that was, 
in itself, a benedic- 
tion. 

“Dear child,’’ 
she breathed, with 
almost 





religious 
fervor;‘‘dearchild! 
Ah, Gwladwys, 
what it is to bear 
children, and _ to 
establish them 
satisfactorily!’’ 

A throb of deep 
delight moved my 
soul. I drew away 
from her caress. 

‘Oh, mamma,’’ 
I exclaimed, 
statically, ‘‘is it 
terrapin I smell? 
Oh, can it be, do 
you think?’’ And 
then suddenly I 
remembered a 
former disappoint- 
ment. ‘“‘Oh, dear, 
it’s that horrid old 
Créme Veloutée you 
I do wish you’d try some- 
thing else. These repeated disap- 


ec 


use! 


pointments are hard to bear.”’ 

But, though terrapin was not of it, 
luncheon was otherwise fit for 
the gods, and might have tempted a 
chameleon. 


our 


I am a bit gourmet, I 











««My mind was pleasantly occupied.’’ 


race at the back of 
the house, which 
descends by broad 
marble steps to 
that lovely Italian 
garden which has 
made Greenlawns 
famous, I felt my- 
self in one of those 
giving moods, 
when it behooves 
one’s ‘uardian an- 
gel to watch out, 
lest an ill-advised 
petition be laid at 
one’s feet. 
Mamma is a 
very robust person, 
and few old sold- 
iers could rival her 
enduranceina 
campaign. But she 
perfectly under- 
stands when tohus- 
band her strength 
in order to hus- 
band herdaughter, 





and that interval 
after luncheon, 
when I was obvi- 


ously purring like 
a sleek cat and 
Bobby was as ob- 
viously eager to 
secure my undi- 
vided attention, occurred to her as a 
proper occasion for recuperation. 
“No, no, Mr. Tremlett,’’ she re- 
turned, to Bobby’s suggestion that 
we should all stroll down into the 
garden, ‘‘you and dear Gwladwys go. 
If you will allow me, I shall rest a 
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bit in the morning-room. Railway 
travel is a little, just a little fatiguing 
at my age, you know, and cham- 
pagne in the middle of the day car- 
ries its own revenge with it. Ji I 
should happen just to doze off, eh?’’ 
Her smile at her own expense was of 
a geniality to disarm the most preju- 
diced anti-mother-in-lawist. 

Bobby’s gratitude for her consider- 
ation was so manifest as to have been 
capable of wounding the vanity of 
one more a woman and less a strate- 
gist than my mother. He deposited 
her upon the most comfortable 
lounge, arranged the shades to the 
proper degree of light, searched the 
book-shelves for the most somnolent 
bit of literature, and nearly reduced 
her to the condition of Desdemona 
by his abundant and clumsily assidu- 
ous application of downy pillows. 

She may have been comfortable 
when he got through with her, but 
certainly she did not look it. A fat 
woman in a walking-suit, reclining at 
mid-day on a lounge, bolstered and 
padded and wadded about with gayly 
embroidered cushions, with the evi- 
dence of having lunched more re- 
pletely than with discretion apparent 
in her veins and respiration, is not 
one of the most enviable spectacles 
on this fair earth. But I did not 
melt in sympathy toward her, for I 
felt that she was sending me to my 
doom, and was reasonably sure that 
the moment we were out of sight she 
would cast those pillows to the 
winds, hoist herself from the couch, 
and mount to an upper chamber, 
where, with loosened gown and a 
more comfortable disposition of her 
person, like Sister Anne upon the 
house-top, she would occupy herself 
in spying out over the land. 

Bobby Tremlett is a fair little man 
with sandy hair and moustache. His 
skin is of a delicacy comparable only 
to the trite simile of a conch-shell. 


When he undergoes emotion of any 
sort, he is no longer pink but ma- 
roon, to his ear-tips, and even, one 
suspects, to the nethermost parts of 
his person. Emotion, likewise, 
affects his tear-glands, so that his 
gray eyes become suffused, like 
oysters bathed in their own liquor, 
while his speech, which Fate has so 
cruelly handicapped, becomes, to his 
listeners, an affliction most awful to 
endure. As we descended the broad 
marble steps, and turned into one of 
the box-bordered paths, from these 
now strongly apparent indications, I 
inferred that he was suffering from a 
high degree of nervous susceptibility. 
He turned to me with a liquid smile. 

“‘Ler-ler-let’s go to the P-p-p-per- 
g-g-g0——" 

‘‘Pergola, Bobby?’’ I offered, wish- 
ing to save him and myself, likewise, 
the third syllable. I was in the 
habit of finishing out difficult and 
obvious words for him, and he wasn’t 
in the least sensitive in regard to his 
infirmity. He nodded. 

“Yes. Ler-ler-let’s go there,’’ he 
said. ‘‘It’s j-jolly and k-k-k——” 

“Quiet,” I supplied. And we 
wended our way along the bordered 
paths and through the stiffly-cropped 
shrubs and evergreens to the distant 
Pergola, the marble statues and col- 
umns of which glared dazzlingly 
white in the strong sunshine of early 
summer. The place was enchanting, 
and as I strolled, mechanically sup- 
plementing my companion’s defec- 
tive speech, my mind was pleasantly 
occupied with various attempts I 
should make, further ‘‘to paint the 
lily and gild refined gold,’’ when | 
should become mistress of that lovely 
domain. 

The Pergola 


reached, Bobby 


spread a rug that he carried, over 
the lid of one of the marble sar- 
cophagi with which the place was 
adorned, and suggested that we 
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«eHe seemed to have fallen into a state of inaction 


should sit upon it. When I had dis- 
posed myself as comfortably as 
might be on the place of sepulture, 
he took a seat beside me, and turned 
his bivalvular optics upon mine. 
‘““G-g-g-gwladwys,’’ he began. I 
laid my hand on his arm. I simply 
hadn’t the nerve to stand that awful 
struggle, constantly repeated. 
‘“‘Bobby,’’ I said, ‘‘you won’t mind 
my suggesting to you that I have an- 
other name much easier for you to 
speak than Gwladwys, will you? 


and embarrassment.”’ 


Did you know that my middle name 
was Esther? Indeed, it used to be 
my first name, and some old-fash- 
ioned relatives still call me Essie.”’ 
I daresay this might have been true, 
but I couldn’t at the moment have 
named the offenders. 

He smiled and 
naturedly. 

‘It’s a b-b-bully name, Essie,’”’ he 
remarked. ‘‘I c-c-can say it ler-ler- 
like a streak.” Whereat we both 
laughed. 

“Well, then,’’ 
Essie in future.’’ 

‘All right,’’ he assented, ‘‘just as 
you say, G-g-g-g—’’ 

“‘Essie,’’ I interposed. 


nodded _ good- 


said I, ‘‘let it be 








jw 
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‘Essie dear,’’ he supplemented, 
and we grinned inanely at each 
other, I trying, in the face of those 
swollen veins and swimming eyes, to 
feel duly sentimental, and he, it 
seemed to me, endeavoring, rather 
unsuccessfully, to screw his courage 
up to the sticking point. 

The spot was fair and charming. 
Roses bloomed about us, for the 
month was that dedicated by Flora 
to the most entrancing of her daugh- 
ters. Bees hummed drowsily in the 
shrubbery, and on the face of the 
centuries-old dial that held the place 
of honor in a garden where Petrarch 
might have wooed his Laura, the sun 
was about his business of time- 
server, his face smiling broadly and 
genially likewise upon the gleaming 
statues of nymphs and dryads with 
which the place abounded. It was 
lovely, lovely, but it was also sopor- 
ific, and I felt myself forced to con- 
ceal a yawn born of midday dietetic 
intemperance behind a big, full- 
blown La France which Bobby had 
plucked for me, and to wish that, for 
Goodness’ sake, Bobby would hurry 
up and get on with his job. 

He seemed, however, to have 
fallen into a state of complete inac- 
tion and embarrassment, and I came 
to the conclusion that if I really had 
made up my mind to become Mrs. 
Robert Tremlett, I had just got to 
take the matter into my own hands, 
break the ice and give Bobby a little 
bit of a push toward the fatal 
plunge. I let my eyes roam a mo- 
ment or two longer over the exquisite 
bit of transplanted Italian landscape, 
as if searching out its beauties, and 
then turned quite innocently to him. 


‘‘Bobby,”’ said I, as ingenuously as 
if the idea had but just occurred to 
me, ‘‘don’t you ever-mean to give 
this lovely place a mistress?”’ 

His face lighted up, and I saw in a 


moment that the opening was just 
what he had been trying to discover 
for himself. An anticipatory shiver 
ran through me. I had forgotten 
that I had got to take the plunge 
with him. He squirmed for a mo- 
ment nervously about on the marble 
slab and then, very properly, laid 
hold of my hand. 

“‘Th-th-that’s what I wanted to, 
spub-bub-peak to you about, G-g-g- 
Essie,’’ he burst forth impetuously; 
that is, as impetuously as was pos- 
sible to him. ‘‘I wanted to tut-tut- 
tell you th-th-that I was in lul-lul-lul- 
lul——” 

“‘Love?”’ I put in, as archly as I 
could compass under the circum- 
stances. He nodded. 

“Yes,” he assented, ‘I’m awf’ly 
in lul-lul-lul ag 

“‘Love,’’ I reiterated. He nodded 
again, patting my hand _ grate- 
fully. 

“T’ve bub-bub-been wanting to 
tut-tut-tell you for a long time, 
or 

“Essie,’? I corrected, smiling 
faintly, and feeling my nerves giving 
way. It was much worse than I had 
expected. ‘‘Why didn’t you, Bobby?’”’ 

He grinned deprecatingly. 

“T’m such a bub-bub-bub——”’ (I 
couldn’t guess this and had to let 
him get out of it by himself) ‘‘I’m 
such a bub-bub-bub—I’m such a bub- 
bub-bub—— Oh, d-d-damn it all! 
I’m such a bub-bub-bub-bashful chap, 
don’t you know!’’ What a mouse to 
be delivered of! I thought he was 
going to say beast, at least. 

‘““‘Were you afraid I didn’t care for 
you, then?’’ I asked, trying for a ten- 
der tone. 

He shook his head. 

“Oh, n-n-no,” he said. ‘I n-n- 
knew you lulla-lulla-liked me _ all 
right, bub-but I was afraid you mum- 
mum-might not care about mum- 
mum-mum——’’ 
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‘‘Marrying,’’ I suggested, gently. 
Again he shook his head. 

‘About mum-mum-mum——’ 

‘‘About you? Enough to marry 
you, do you mean?” 

For a second he gazed at me 
blankly. Then he burst out laugh- 
ing. 

‘‘N-n-not on your lul-lul-life,’’ he 
ejaculated. ‘‘I sh-sh-shouldn’t bub- 
bub-be such an ass as to expect 
th-that. Just give me time and I’ll 
cug-get it out. About mum-mum- 
Miss C-c-clancy——”’ 

‘‘Miss who?’’ I exclaimed, sitting 
up in earnest. 

‘‘Mum-mum-mum-Miss_ Clancy, 
he repeated. ‘‘You n-n-know, d-don’t 
you? In ‘Bub-bub-beauty and the 
Bub-bub-beast.’ I’m gug-gug-going 
to mum-mum-marry her as soon as 
her engug-gug-gagement with Kuk- 
kuk-Klaw and Erlanger is over.’”’ 

I gazed at him a moment. I sim- 


’ 


” 


ply hadn’t anything to say. Thena 

foolish thought occurred to me. 
‘“‘What’s her name, Bobby?’’ I 

‘‘Her first name, I mean.’’ 


asked. 
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He smiled fatuously. 
to see he was far gone. 

‘“‘Astra,’’ he replied, seeming to 
fondle the name with his voice. 
‘‘Means st-tut-tar, you know. She 
tut-tut-took it when she wuw-wuw- 
went on the stut-tut-tage.’’ 

“Lovely! And you can call her 
Assie,’’ I remarked. 

He nodded, with a grin. 

‘Then it’s all right, dear boy,’’ I 
said heartily. ‘‘Proceed to pour 
your heart into mine now, and at any 
time you may need a confidante. 
But give me the pleasure of telling 
mamma, won’t you? It will be such 
a pleasant piece of news to unfold 
to her this evening, when we sit 
about the hearth in our tea-gowns, 
resting after this happy day in the 
country!”’ 

He agreed, and that’s all there is 
to it. There are some things too 
sacred to unveil even toa kindly-dis- 
posed public. That disclosure, and 
mamma’s reception of it, must ever 
be allowed to dwell in the secret re- 
cesses of my memory. 


It was easy 














The Doll with Strings 


BY RICHARD HENRY POST 


There was absolutely no reason 
why he should have gone to the 
county convention, much less to the 
state, but such was the accident of 
politics. The county belonged to 
the other party as much as the state 
did to his, and it was to no one’s 
interest to attend. At the city cau- 
cus three old-time members of the 
party, wheel-horses since the war, 
had been elected delegates; and 
then, in want of any other, Gray’s 
name was added by the boss of the 
ward. It was only a question of 
paying railroad fare to the conven- 
tion, and for this empty honor there 
was little competition. But the 
boy, just twenty-one, felt the re- 
sponsibility of the situation and de- 
termined to go, though he vaguely 
understood that in so doing he was 
supposed to be ‘“‘good,”’ in the sense 
that John Watkins, the leader of the 
Fourth, understood it. 

Through the hot hours of a Satur- 
day he sat in a court-room chair, 
far back among the delegates, and 
listened to the transaction of the 
perfunctory business of the conven- 
tion, and the “‘ringing resolutions” 
which, cut from an Eastern news- 
paper and typewritten, gave the Oop- 
portunity for a very — strained 
oratorical effort on the part of the 
chairman. Then came the nomina- 
tion of wooden candidates who 
smiled wearily, and wondered by 
what majority they would be beaten. 
Gray voted with his ward, and the 
boss grinned good-naturedly; not 
that it mattered, but he had been 
looking over the young man and had 
come to the conclusion that there 
might be political possibilities in 
him, provided of course—he did not 
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add the words even to himself; it 
was too well understood. 

Not a saving breath of wind came 
in through the narrow windows; the 
heat hung in the air, and with it the 
dust, a fine haze in the sunlight of 
the room. Gray was falling into a 
half-doze with many others of the 
delegates who, not expecting nomi- 
nations and filled with the sense of 
having done their duty, were poli- 
tics-weary. He sat bolt upright with 
astart. The chairman had read his 
name in the list of state delegates. 
Then in the reaction he smiled at his 
childishness; he and twenty-one—it 
must be some other Gray. 

The boss touched his shoulder. 
‘‘Nice trip,’’ he said, ‘‘only eleven 
of us,’’ and he smiled a watchtul 
smile. With a ring of ayes the con- 
vention accepted the delegates, 
and before Gray was fully aware 
of what was happening, a motion 
to adjourn was through and he 
was stumbling over fallen chairs, 
carried by the rush of men into the 
street. Not instructed, for the boss 
of the Fourth had thought it better 
to wait. 

In the three weeks that elapsed 
between the Lake County conven- 
tion and the meeting of the dele- 
gates at the state capital, the situa- 
tion underwent a_ hundred rapid 
changes. What had promised early 
in the month to be only-a spectac- 
ular formality, to gratify the pride 
of the party, had become a bitter 
struggle. The great senator, instead 
of setting up a paste-board man for 
his constituents to nominate, and 
staying on the field to see that it was 
done, had taken himself off to his 
seaside home to let his puppets fight 






































among themselves for the honor of 
the nomination. 

It was rumored that the senator 
did not smile as confidently in priv- 
ate as in public, and that he enter- 
tained a fear that the people were 
tiring of his rule 
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as is the delight and opportunity of 
the politician. 

Many of the lower counties, and 
the western part of the state, had 
instructed for Judge Dayrell, but 
from the great city had come forth 

another candidate 








and that the oppo- 
sition might ride 
into power on,an 
awakened public 
indignation. It 
had been a notori- 
ous administra- 
tion, with whole- 
sale steals of pub- 
lic rights, and no:- 
some scandals in 
the state govern- 
ment. In particu- 
lar, the inhabitants 
of the largest city 
in the state, for an 
act of insubordina- 
tion, had lost their 
political rightsand 
from now on were 
to be ruled by 
a board appointed 
by the governor. 

Because of all 
this, the senator 
had decided to 
allow the people 
to elect their own 
chief executive for 
a change. Not 
that he meant to 
lose that state pat- 
ronage and power. 
His friends, at the 





| who, with the best 


| newspapers in the 


state behind him, 
and the thinking 
public sentiment, 
was bringing anx- 
iety to the ma- 
chine leaders and 
making thesenator 
sit longer over his 
breakfast coffee 
as, at Arlington- 
by-the-Sea, he 
read the newspa 
pers of his home- 
state. There were 
other candidates; 
one, afarmer from 
the pine woods, 
had half a dozen 
counties in his 
carpet-bag which 
he brought out for 
the first time in 
thirty years when 
he came to the 
convention. Then 
there were favorite 
sons from many 
counties, mayors, 
and prosecuting 
attorneys, who 
hoped that in the 
confusion of bal- 

















instigation of a 
letter or two, put 
forward a doll-like 
candidate, irreproachable in private 
life, a student, and a thinker; but as 
helpless as a little child in the be- 
wildering political game in which he 
was to be the center-piece—such a 
man, in his high-minded ignorance, 








loting, some votes 
might slip to 
them,and dreamed 
of the huzzas of the presentation, and 
the black print of their names in the 
vote column. Thus, by the morn- 
ing of the twenty-eighth of July, 
when the eleven men from Lake 
County arrived in the capital, it was 
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an important delegation in its own 
estimation and in the eyes of the 
state. 

Dick Gray was blissfully uncon- 
scious of all this as he carried his 
dress-suit case up the straggling 
main street of the capital on the day 
before the convention. He had 
come for the trip, and to watch the 
excitement of the convention. He 
knew vaguely that some in the dele- 
gation were whispering about throw- 
ing the vote of the county to Miles 
Strong, the candidate of the great 
city, but they had not as yet ap- 
proached him. 

In a confectioner’s doorway he 
saw a girl in a blue and white dress, 
with big speaking eyes, and a mass 
of brown curls. He was vaguely 
conscious in the uncertain way we 
muster memories, that he had seen 
her before, in some far-away forgot- 
ten time when the incidents are gone 
and only the dim sweetness of the 
outline remains. He was not cer- 
tain enough of it to speak to her, 
but she greeted him. 

“Why Dick Gray,’’ she was say- 
ing. There was a silvery ring to her 
voice such as he had once before 


heard. ‘‘Why Dick, it’s you, very 
truly you. I couldn’t be more sur- 
prised. Where did you come from 


and when?” 

She poured out the words in a 
tumultuous rush of delight, so real 
and unfeigned that the boy felt a 
pang of reproach at not remember- 
ing her. He knew her, he remem- 
bered a summer, three, four, some 
number of years ago, when he was 
but seventeen—a summer ata lake 
where the water-lilies grew on the 
still edge of the pond, and the sway- 
ing branches of the trees nodded at 
their reflection in the quiet water. 
For a week he had known her, a 
week of summer nights and lazy 
rows, with only a ripple of the water 
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against the bow as a chaperon, a 
week of long tramps after blackber- 
ries. How well he remembered 
reading to her in the shade of the 
bushes, and stopping now and then 
to pick for her the dark, rich fruit. 
Even the names of the fiction people 
that had wandered before their eyes 
came back to him. Yes, he knew 
her now, Betty Dayrell. With a 
wave of surprise and interest he con- 
nected her with something else, a 
name on the bill-board across the 
street. Her father must be the 
candidate. 

The girl blushed as she followed 
his eyes. ‘‘Yes, it’s papa,”’ she said, 
“‘he’s going to be elected, I’m very 
sure.” 

‘“‘He’s going to make a great run,”’ 
answered Gray, and then he went on 
faster, “‘Betty, why I never thought 
of you. I’ve heard his name a dozen 
times, but I didn’t remember you 
lived in this state. I’m so glad I 
came. It makes it seem like an- 
other July.” 

“Like another July,’’ she re- 
peated, with a dream of memories 
in the depths of her brown eyes, 
and then they stepped into the cool 
of the confectionery shop. 

The Lake County delegation held 
a caucus the night before the con- 
vention, at which a very extraordi- 
nary thing happened. Watkins, the 
boss of the Fourth, was in consulta- 
tion with the senator’s represent- 
atives that night, Ward and Baker, 
the United States marshals, and 
Briggs, the deputy collector. He 
never imagined that the caucus 
would not wait for him. But when 
at 7.30 they met, and the eleventh 
delegate was absent, the Strong men 
called the meeting and almost ina 
flash the delegates were instructed 
for their candidate. Gray voted 
with them. He had been reading 
the independent newspapers, and he 
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in its true aspect. Like a man in 
the dark, who follows even the faint- 
est glimmer of light, he cast his 
vote for Strong. 

When Watkins hurried up the 
steps to the 
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was beginning to see the situation ° 


party, and condemning itself in its 
omissions. This over, the delegates 
straightened in their seats, threw off 
their coats, and detached their cuffs. 
It was to bea fight, and they knew it. 
Slowly down the list of counties 
the teller went 








caucus-room at 
ten minutes 
past eight, only 
a few strag- | 
glers remained. || 
“Support | 
Strong,’’ he | 
yelled, ina 
passion of 
cursing fury, 
“why, it’s go- 
ing to be a 
close fight; 
there’s so 
much’’—he | 
closed and un- | 
closed his fing- 
ers twice— ‘‘in 
it, if we can 
swing it for 
Dayrell. Do | 
you hear?’ he 
yelled, ina red- 
faced passion | 
of anger, and || ¥/ 
then he stop- || /% 
ped suddenly, 
and with al- 
most a moan 
fell intoachair. 
After the 
convention had 
been called to 














until he came 
to Lake. 
“Eleven for 
Strong,’’ yelled 
Jacob Brant, 
the chairmanof 
the night be- 
fore. 
‘“‘Demand a 
poll,’’ answer- 
ed Watkins, 
and from all 
sides of the 
convention the 
cry went up 
from the Day- 
rell men, ‘‘Poll 
the vote.”’ 
The chair- 
man rapped for 
order. ‘Mr. 
Teller, call the 
delegates of 
the county.” 
Watkins 
smiled self- 
satisfactorily. 
He knew his 
men and his 
eye was upon 
them. Down 
the line they 
went, Strong or 




















order in the 
morning, and 
the temporary 
and then the permanent chairman 
had worn out the energy of the dele- 
gates with the generous platitudes 
on national issues, and skillful avoid- 
ance of state, the platform was 
adopted, a cut and dried affair, eulo- 
gizing everyone except the opposite 


‘He saw a girl in a blue and white dress.’’ 





Dayrell, and 
Gray felt the 
teller coming 
to his name. He had only to turn 
his head to the left and see Betty, 
sitting there, watching him and 
thinking of her father. He 
could not look at her. Watkin’s 
eyes were on him as his name was 
called. 
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‘“‘Strong,”’ he answered, in a low 
voice. 

The teller paused with uplifted 
pen. 

‘‘What’s that,’’ said Watkins, in a 
hoarse whisper, ‘‘what’s that, Gray?’ 

The glance of the brown eyes 
flushed his face a burning red, for 
he knew she was looking at him, 
blaming him with every flutter of the 
lids. He answered in a_ louder 
voice, ‘‘Strong,’’ and this time the 
teller counted his vote. Watkins 
fell back in his seat and drew his 
broad handkerchief over his face. 
Lake County stood eleven for 
Strong, for the unit rule was the law 
of the convention, and no county 
could divide its vote. 

The first ballot stood: Dayrell, 
184; Strong, 156; Myers, 54; Scat- 
tering, 20, making a total of 414 
votes, of which 208 were necessary 
to a nomination. 

Twenty-four needed to elect him. 
The Dayrell men whispered together 
and at once attacked the scattering 
favorite-son candidates of the north- 
ern counties. Two or three flopped 
to Dayrell on the early ballots but 
the majority went to Strong. Myers 
was holding his own. Indeed, on 
the last ballot before adjournment, 
Weed County, a little sandy square in 
the north of the state that had gone 
to Dayrell on the second ballot, now 
threw its three votes over to Myers. 
Dayrell 191; Strong 162; Myers 57; 
and a stray prosecuting attorney 3 
was the result of the last ballot. 

The line must be broken some- 
where. The senator was keeping 
the wires hct with money but it 
seemed to do little good. Ward 


telegraphed at eight that evening, 
‘‘Don’t send any more money. Got 
twenty thousand and these farmers 
won't sell out.”’ 

Myers had turned down a big 
offer just before supper and had inti- 


mated pretty strongly that if he 
heard of its being repeated his vote 
would be thrown to Strong. His 
delegates were fellow farmers, many 
of them war veterans like himself, 
and their ranks could not be broken. 
They disliked Strong because he was 
from a large city, but they would 
not vote for Dayrell. Still there 
were the wandering three, who might 
be prevailed upon to come back 
again, and the vote of the prose- 
cuting attorney’s delegates would 
give them six. Before the evening 
of the second day, the changes were 
made and the Dayrell vote had 
risen to 197. ‘‘Only got ten thou- 
sand left,’’ Ward telegraphed that 
night, ‘‘and though we’re some bet- 
ter, we're in a tight hole. If we 
can’t win to-morrow, we won't, 
that’s all.’’ 

Ward called his men together at 
dinner that evening, a short, rapid 
dinner during which the politicians 
ate little and talked much. ‘‘We’ve 
got to win to-morrow. You know 
we can’t hold them any longer. 
Some of the Eaton and White peo- 
ple are getting restless, and if there 
ever comes a break, it’s all up with 
us. Say they’re tired staying— 
something about their crops, you 
know—and that if we don’t hurry 
up, they’re going to vote for Strong 
and end it. We got to win on the 
first ballot to-morrow.’”’ 

The silence which followed was 
broken by Baker. ‘‘I guess it’s up 
to you, Watkins,’ he said, ‘‘can’t 
control your own county and yet say 
you're in the push. If we only had 
Lake it would be simple, dead sim- 
ple; why, it would nominate him,’’ 
he added, scrawling the figures on 
the back of an envelope. 

“That damned boy,’’ the boss of 
the Fourth threw out his words in 
spasmodic anger. ‘‘We put some of 
the other fellows on just to make it 
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‘atural you know, but I thought 
this .id was safe.’’ He drove his 
fingers together in a hard purple 
knot. 

‘‘How much do you think he will 
come at?’’ asked Ward, eyeing him 
restlessly. 

‘Don’t know if he will come at 
all,’ said the boss of the Fourth, 
viciously biting at the end of an un- 
lighted cigar. ‘“‘That’s the hard 
lines. Don’t believe that he will, 
but we might try.’’ 

‘‘No man lives, at least no poli- 
tician,’’ the other sneered, ‘‘who 
won't come if you 
enough.’’ 

Gray was tightening his four-in- 
hand before a mirror when a knock 
sounded on the door. He was tired 
of politics and he was going to see 
Betty. Indeed, the convention to 
him had only been intermissions be- 
tween Betty and Betty again. She 
had not even blamed him for his 
vote, though he had read a little sor- 
rowinhereyes. The knock sounded 
again on the door, and he threw on 
his coat before he opened it. 

He half expected the politicians, 
and yet he groaned to himself as he 
saw them. He was only a boy, and 
they were not half as interesting as 
Betty. They took seats withoutghis 
requesting them, and he threw him- 
self on the edge of the bed. 

“Well, gentlemen, what is it?’’ he 
asked impatiently after a moment. 

They were generally fluent talk- 
ers, but in the presence of this boy 
with the blue four-in-hand and the 
honest, innocent eyes they hesitated. 

‘‘We’ve come to talk to you about 
the convention,’’ said Baker. 

‘*VYes,’’ broke in Watkins, hur- 
riedly, ‘ 


loo, 


come high 


‘“‘we want you to vote for 
Dayrell.”’ 

‘I’ve half imagined so myself,”’ 
said Gray, but he alone smiled at 
his words. 
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‘‘Now cut that out, Dick Gray,’ 
Watkins went on angrily, “‘you’ve 
played it pretty bold up to now, but 
it’s got to end. What do you sup- 
pose I put you on for, anyway—to 
vote for that fool Strong? Not bya 
damn sight. We want you to turn 
that vote of yours, and to-morrow, 
do you hear?’’ The face of the boss 
was beety red in his anger. 

‘What if I don’t,’’ answered Gray. 
They did not hear his reply, for the 
smooth, oily voice of Ward broke in 
upon the other’s wrath. ‘Mr. 
Gray,’’ he was saying, “‘I know my 
friend Watkins did not mean what 
he was saying. I trust you will not 
take offense. He is not fully re- 
sponsible for the way he expresses 
himself to-night.’’ 

The boss of the Fourth tried to 
rise, his face a livid red, but Baker 
held him down. Ward went on as 
if not noticing them. 

“But I think you can see, Mr. 
Gray, that it will be greatly to your 
advantage and also to that of the 
state, that you should vote for Judge 
Dayrell. He is undoubtedly the 
ablest and best man that has been 
proposed for a number of years. 
We are certain that the party in the 
state has seldom been so ably rep- 
resented in a candidate. As an 
orator and a statesman Judge Day- 
rell is unsurpassed. It would cer- 
tainly be to your interest to vote for 
him. Again, the farmers are getting 
tired; you know it’s rather a bad 
time for them, this July weather, 
and you will do them a great favor 
if you vote to get it adjourned.”’ 

He watched Gray’s face between 
his narrow lids. The boy was inter- 
ested, he saw that. Gray did not 
move. His mind was made up, 
though a far more potent reason was 
pleading with him. 

‘“‘Now Gray,’’ the smooth-faced 
speaker went on, ‘‘] know you’re no 
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more of a fool than I am; you'll do 
it seeing that it is for the interest of 
the party and the state,”’ he winked 
significantly, “‘if there’s enough in it 
for you. That’s all. Now we're 
not in this for fun, neither are you. 
Here’s a key to the safety deposit 
vault box 23 in the Second National. 
You'll find five thousand in it and 
you can get it the first thing in the 
morning—after you've voted.’’ He 
tossed the delicate key in the air 
and caught it with a turn of his 
hand. He held it out between the 
ends of his fingers. 

The boy had grown white and red 
by turns as he sat on the bed listen- 
ing to the offer. The whiteness of 
the spread seemed to glare a rebuke 
at him, white, alone in the room. 
His hand went up to his tie and he 
nervously tightened the knot as was 
his way when excited. The words 
went on, the dull, even words, in 
that insinuating feline voice. Try- 
ing to bribe him—him, Dick Gray. 
He remembered distinctly, like the 
hundred memories that come to a 
drowning man, his oration on ‘‘Purity 
in Politics’’ only the year betore at 
the university. He pushed himself 
from the bed and staggered against 
the dresser. 

*‘Me,—you want me,’’ he cried. 
“Oh, heaven!” 

“It’s five thousand,’’ the other 
said, and he softly dropped the key 
on the white marble of the dresser 
top. 

The click of the key seemed to 
gather his thoughts together, and he 
stood looking at them, indignant 
anger slowly developing into heated 
words. ‘‘So that’s your kind of a 
candidate,’’ he said, trying to catch 
and check the rapid torrent of his 
words. ‘‘That’s a nice kind of a 
candidate, isn’t it? A man that 
needs to buy votes, it’s pretty safe 
you can count on his selling again if 


the price only comes high enough.” 

He saw the sullen faces of the men 
in the chairs, their dull animal red 
fading to the sickish white of de- 
feat. A flash of an idea came to 
him. ‘‘But perhaps it isn’t so,’’ he 
said, quickly, ‘“‘perhaps Judge Day- 
rell doesn’t know anything about it. 
I know he doesn’t,’’ he went on 
rapidly, ‘‘for he’s a gentleman, and 
he wouldn’t employ such crawling 
scoundrels as you. I’ll tell him.’’ 
He lifted the key from the dresser, 
and before the politicians could re- 
ply, he was gone. He struck the 
elevator before they did and was 
down two floors before he heard the 
yell of the infuriated committee men 
at the elevator door. Once on the 
street he called a cab, and in a mo- 
ment was greeting Betty in the long 
dark hall. ’ 

“You are late,’’ she said, softly; 
for in the three days they had come 
very near to each other. 

‘I had to be,’’ he answered, seri- 
ously. 

With a touch of the switch she 
threw a flood of light into the parlor. 
He sat down on the edge of a sofa. 
She began talking of the convention, 
then of the old times when they had 
known each other. He answered in 
monosyllables, and after a while she 
too became quiet. 

‘‘They tried to bribe me,”’ he said. 

“‘They, who?’’ she cried, with a 
start of alarm. 

“‘Ward, Baker, and Watkins; they 
wanted me ‘to vote right’ as they 
called it.’’ 

“‘Was that for my father?’’ she 
asked, in a low voice, so low that it 
was almost a whisper. 

‘For your father—yes.’ 

A spot of angry red was in her 
cheeks. For an instant she threw 
her hands up to her face and her 
curls falling forward, completely hid 
the tears he knew were in the eyes, 
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with a curtain of swaying brown. 
She was so beautiful. 

‘You refused,’’ she said, more as 
an assertion than as a question. 

“Yes,’’ he answered, but there 
was no surprise or indignation at her 
doubting it. 

‘I would not—for the money, 
he continued after a little interval. 
A thought was coming upon him. 
His oration was fading away. He 
wondered if bribery included this. 

‘‘Would you—for me?’’ She was 
looking into the coals of a dying 
wood-fire, her face away from the 
blaze of light. 

Several minutes passed before he 
answered. The brown of her hair 
was a great mist before him. He 
wanted to stretch out his arms 
toward it, but something held him 
back. ‘‘Betty, you know,”’ he said, 
op” 


A sudden rumble of the sliding 


door, and a footstep sinking into the 
deep carpet broke in upon his hesi- 


tating words. The judge stood be- 
fore him, tall and straight in his 
old-fashioned dignity, with his white 
bosom shirt-front running up to a 
narrow collar and a black ribbon tie. 
His face was kindly stern, with that 
dreaminess about the eyes which be- 
tokened a man who lived among the 
creatures of his books, and little 
with real men. To-night there was 
more than usual weariness in his face. 

“TI am very tired,’’ he said, and 
fell, rather than sat down in a chair. 

His daughter went to him and 
touched his hot forehead with the 
cool of her hand. 

‘“‘T am going to withdraw. I have 
withdrawn,’ he said, wearily. “I 
can’t understand it at all. I never 
really cared to be governor, but they 
told me that everyone wanted me to 
run, and | thought the people wished 
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«<T always thought I was a gentleman.’’ 


it. I guess I was mistaken.’’ He 
stopped, and Gray thought he heard 
him sigh. In that moment he was 
sorry he had not voted for him. 
‘Yes, it seems to be all politics, all 
politics, and dishonesty everywhere. 
I’m tired of hearing about it and 
having people blame it tome. I’m 
too old to be in it and—I always 
thought I was a gentleman.’’ He 
stopped a moment, and Betty kissed 
him. Then he added, “‘I’ve just 
sent a messenger to Mr. Ward to tell 
him that I’ve withdrawn.’’ 

Then silence came over the room. 
Gray moved uneasily in his chair, 
uncertain how to break the tension 
of the past moment. Betty came 


over to him. ‘‘Will you call to- 
morrow night?’’ she asked, with 
something in her eyes that brought 
a great benediction of joy to him. 
The next morning, after a man had 
risen to announce the withdrawal of 
Judge Abner Dayrell, and just be- 
fore the great stampede to Strong 
ensued, which is now state history, 
a messenger boy brought an envelope 
to Ward. He tore it open and found 
alittle key. At ten o’clock of that 
day, after the nomination, he took 
the five thousand dollars from the 
deposit vault. In his telegram to 
the senator he charged it to inci- 
dental expenses, an account about 
which questions are never asked. 
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When the sun, red-eyed, popped 
his head above the tumbling waves 
and gazed upon Cocos-Keeling Is- 
land, he discovered two young men 
upon the beach, seated sociably side 
by side. Although they were 
bronzed by wind and sun and clad 
in the simple white cotton garments 
of the Cocos islanders, a close ob- 
server would pronounce them white 
Americans. One was short, blond 
and ruddy; the other tall and dark, 
a humorous twinkle in his eye, and 
a stubborn set to his jaw. They 
had just emerged from an early dip 
in the sea. 

A certain embarrassment existed 
between them. They did not look 
at each other. The short one hurled 
pebbles at the waves which slapped 
at their feet. The other drew char- 
acters in the sand with a bit of reed. 
Overhead, a tropical menagerie had 
suddenly awakened. Brilliant-feath- 
ered parrots quarreled stridently in 
the trees. A gray-bearded ape 
peered benevolently down from a 
lofty palm, but revealed a certain 
frivolity of character by shying a 
cocoanut at the figures on the beach, 
and laughing insanely when they 
jumped. 

The 
tongues. 

‘‘Nasty brute!’’ said the shorter 
one, shaking his fist at the ape. 
‘Think he’ll heave another, Jack?’’ 

‘“‘No; just wanted to try his pitch- 
ing-arm, I fancy.”’ 

‘Say, Jack,’’ queried the shorter 
one, blinking at the sun, ‘‘which one 


cocoanut unloosed both 
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of us is going home on the ‘Norman 
Castle,’ or are we both going?’”’ 

John Anthony laughed ruefully 
“We can’t both go, that’s certain. 
Old Manuelo will rip things if one 
of us tries to get away, even.’’ He 
traced his name on the sand, very 
carefully, then looked up with sud- 
den impulse. 

‘Say, Billy, let’s talk this thing 
over fair and square. I know where 
you stand, and you know where I’m 
at. Another few months here, more 
or less, isn’t what’s bothering us. 
There’s plenty to eat, it’s a nice cli- 
mate, and a fellow does enjoy drill- 
ing the coons. But we’re both 
thinking of Nellie McCauley, and 
the fellow who gets there first has 
all the advantage. That’s straight, 
isn’t it?’ 

William Buckley 
blonde head with great vigor. 
‘“‘That’s right, old man. But the 
fellow who goes home could do the 
square thing. He could tell her 
how the other was so generous in let- 
ting him go, and not rush things too 
hard until the man who stays behind 
gets back.’’ It was very evident 
that Mr. Buckley had pictured him- 
self as the one to go. 

‘Yes, but the fellow who goes and 
sits right on old man McCauley’s 
front porch with Nellie has a heap 
of advantage over the absent hero.’’ 
Mr. Anthony had also fancied him- 
self as the first wanderer to return, 
it seemed. 

“It’s a blamed hard thing to set- 
tle. We've got to draw cuts or flip 


nodded his 
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acoin.’’ He looked up doubtfully 
to see if Billy approved so profane 
a method of settling the matter. 

Billy heaved a last pebble and 
straightened himself like a man 
whose cards are all trumps. 

‘I’m sorry, Jack, on your account, 
but I think I’m the one who has the 
best show with Nellie, anyway.’ 
He held up a shapely, albeit tanned 
left hand. 

‘See that ring?’’ He wiggled a 
thin circlet of gold on the third 
finger. ‘‘She gave me that the day 
before we left home. It was her 
mother’s betrothal ring. Of course 
there’s no formal engagement be- 
tween Nellie and me, but——’’ 

Anthony’s eyebrows ascended at 
the mention of the ring. There was 
just the ghost of a smile about his 
lips for an instant. Then he turned 
and addressed his friend heartily: 
“You're the one, old boy! I have 
no such claim as that. Just fancied 
she liked me’’—with a smothered 
little sigh—‘‘but as sweet a little 
soul as Nellie can’t help being good 
to everyone. Let’s go back to the 
village. I'll beard the old villain 
for you, but there’s sure to be fire- 
works.’’ Rising, the two strolled 
toward the collection of straw and 
bamboo huts a few hundred yards to 
the westward. 


Cocos-Keeling is in a very wide 
and very wet southern sea. It isa 
mere pin-point on the map. The is- 
land is ten miles long by five wide, 
and has a population of two thou- 
sand, who find the sun so ardent and 
nature so generous with food and 
raiment that labor is almost a sin. 
Cocos is several hundred miles off 
the track of ships—so far that it is 
scarcely ever visited twice in the 
same year—yet near enough to be a 
haven in case of accident. It is 
governed by a very black and capri- 


cious individual, by name Manuelo. 
He is a veritable spoiled child with 
the powers of an emperor. 

Anthony and Buckley were guests 
of the king. ‘‘Guests’’ was a term 
they never used between themselves; 
the term reserved for heart-to-heart 
talks was ‘‘prisoners.’’ The young 
men were respectively captain and 
first lieutenant of a company of Wis- 
consin volunteers who had spent two 
weary years in chasing ‘‘Goo-goos’’ 
through the rice-paddies of the 
Philippines, and making sundry bad 
little brown men into good little 
brown men. 

A touch of fever and a Mauser bul- 
let had kept the officers in hospital 
after their regiment had sailed for 
the States. When they finally bade 
Manila ‘“‘good-bye,’’ it was on a 
tramp steamer, aged and decrepit, 
which gave up the ghost in mid- 
ocean. Buckley and Anthony got 
into a small boat together, and 
drifted in time in sight of Cocos- 
Keeling. Manuelo’s boatmen picked 
them up when things began to look 
dark, for food and water both were 
gone. 

They had been nearly two years 
on the island when the ‘‘Norman 
Castle,’’ from New Zealand to Liver- 
pool, beaten and buffeted by persis- 
tent typhoons, rode into the harbor 
for water and repairs. The wan- 
derers’ first few months on the 
island had been uneventful. The 
language of the islanders is simple 
and easily learned. King Manuelo, 
pleased as a child with a new toy, 
never tired of their stories of 
‘“‘hikes,’’ and treacherous Filipinos, 
and guns which shoot four miles. 
Part in Cocos and part in panto- 
mime, they told him most of their 
adventures. 

Manuelo showed himself a heathen 
with perception. Hehad an enemy, 
a king who ruled another little island 
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1 few leagues away. The enemy, 
name Gibara, lorded it 
inuelo because he had nineteen 
wives, whereas the King of Cocos 
had but ten, and three antidiluvian 
uskets, while Manuelo had no fire- 
arms at all. Vast was the Ameri- 
ans’ surprise, one morning, when 
the Cocos fleet, returning from a 
long voyage, unloaded two hundred 
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King Gibara came. There were 
eight boat-loads of his warriors with 
him, and the three old muskets had 
the place of honor in the first boat. 
It was Anthony’s plan to capture the 
hostile chief, but the over-anxious 
Cocos fighters let drive a scattering 
volley too soon, whereat Gibara re- 
tired with haste and a hole in his fat 
brown leg. Manuelo was overjoyed 

at the discomfi- 








rifles and ten 
thousand rounds 
of ammunition 
upon the beach. 
‘‘T am the man 
of peace, you are 
the warriors,’’ ex- 
plained Manuelo, 
with his blandest 
‘*Behold 
the guns which 
will shoot four | 
You will 
train my men to 
use them, so that 
when Gibara 
comes we may 
teach Gibara that 
it is wrong so to 
act.” 
The officers 
delighted 
such con- 
genial employ- 
ment. Each 
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ture of his ene- 
my, and declared 
the Americans 
should be his 
guests forever. 

A small steam- 
er came in the 
next week. The 
soldiers guessed 
from Manuelo’s 
utterances that 
they had become 
almost indispens- 
able to him, and 
were practically 
in captivity. 
They escaped to 
the vessel at 
night, and the 
captain agreed to 
protect them. He 
changed his mind 
next morning, 
when two hun- 
dred dusky nat- 





selected one hun- 
dred stalwart 
islanders, and 
taught them everything which could 
be taught, theoretically, about the 
game of war. Anthony and Buck- 
ley were good drill-masters, and 
the men of Cocos, except for a ten- 
dency to tears when the cruel butt of 
the Mauser accidentally collided 
with bare toes, made good soldiers. 

The castaways had been on the 
island eighteen months, and com- 
manders of an army for a year, when 


«‘Let’s talk this thing over, fair and square.’’ 


ives, each with 
a cartridge-belt 
buckled about a 
bare and prominent stomach, andtwo 
feet of bayonet atop his wicked- 
looking rifle, marched down upon 
his ship. There was no Anglo-Saxon 
grit within the captain’s olive skin, 
He was sorry, but there was only 
one thing to do: give up the men 
who had trained these business-like 
soldiers. He did it. 

Things went on as before for half 
a year. The Americans knew 
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Manuelo was secretly worried over 
the consequences of his high-handed 
procedure. When the ‘‘Norman 
Castle’? came in, they decided he 
might be bluffed into letting one of 
them go because of it. On the 
morning after the ship’s arrival, the 
conversation revealing their joint 
love-story took place, and it was 
decided that Buckley should be the 
one to go. 

Manuelo’s hut, with that of the 
Americans beside it, stood in the 
center of the village. The ‘‘palace”’ 
was distinguished by its size and by 
a length of rusty stove-pipe which 
protruded from the side. The pipe 
and a broken cook-stove had been 
presented the king by the captain of 
a French tramp steamer. The out- 
fit was one of Manuelo’s dearest pos- 
sessions, and was quite likely to be 
going full blast with the temper- 
ature at one hundred and twenty in 
the shade. Just now the pipe was 
throwing out billows of smoke. 

Anthony was quite right when he 
prophesied fireworks, as Buckley, 
who took refuge in their own hut, 
soon discovered. Manuelo evinced 
his displeasure by roaring like a 
bull. One of the king’s lesser wives 
came rushing from the hut, weeping 
bitterly, a long welt showing red on 
her dusky skin. A feminine voice 
was raised in anger. There was a 
second explosion on the king’s part, 
and the old monarch’s favorite wife, 
a dark and haughty beauty, came 
out. She stopped on the threshold 
fora Parthian shot. One thing they 
do well in the tropics—it is to curse. 
In six comprehensive words, the 
queen informed her choleric lord 
that he was a dog; that his ancestors 
for a thousand years were dogs; and 
she advised him to worship Nogee— 
which is the Cocos canines’ patron 
saint. Then she elevated a shapely 
chin and passed on. 
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Anthony was the next to appear. 
There was the battle-light in his 
eyes as he turned to Buckley: “‘Keep 
out of sight a minute, Billy; Ill 
tame the old devil!’ Then he 
shouted in Cocos: ‘‘A Company, 
fall in! Come on, my Cocoa-Nuts!”’ 

In two minutes, the ‘‘Cocoa- 
Nuts,’’ rifles in hand, many buckling 
their belts as they ran, had appeared 
from among the huts and had fallen 
into line. Eager, expectant, they 
had eyes for no one but Anthony, 
and that young man could not keep 
down a thrill of honest pride. For 
they were soldiers! Not like the 
raw-boned Wisconsin lads who had 
followed him right merrily into fire- 
spitting Filipino trenches, but there 
was an air about them which showed 
his teaching, just the same. Those 
black fellows would fight for him if 
necessary against the king. 

Manuelo was the first to recognize 
that fact. ‘‘Buckley shall take the 
ship if he wishes,’’ he snarled. 
‘‘Why do the men get ready so 
early? ‘The ‘dreel,’ as you call him, 
does not come yet.”’ 

‘*Just a curiosity to see if 1 could 
raise ’em,’’ responded the captain, 
carelessly. ‘‘They’re here with the 
goods, all right. Sergeant,’’—to a 
giant who for want of any other 
place, wore the chevrons of authority 
on his breech-clout, ‘‘dismiss your 
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company! 


The ‘‘Norman Castle’’ and Buck- 
ley sailed ten days later. Companies 
A and B of the Cocos-Keeling Na- 
tional Guard escorted Buckley to the 


ship. They wore full-dress_uni- 
form, white cotton trousers, no 
shirts, and shell necklaces. An- 


thony wore his army garb, and the 
sword to which he had clung, despite 
the shipwreck, was at his hip. Tears 
trickled down many a flat black 
nose, for the men of Company B 
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swore by gallant, fair-haired little 
Buckley, and hated to see him leave. 

The ‘‘Norman Castle’’ swung out 

sea. Buckley waved good-bye 
from the bridge. ‘‘Present arms!’’ 
rapped out Anthony, a lump in his 
throat. He brought his sword ina 
flashing half-circle to his forehead. 
‘‘Good-bye, Billy, old chap!’ he 
shouted in English, while Manuelo, 
who stood near by, scowled suspi- 
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It wasn’t a year later that Captain 
Anthony, bronzed and hearty, 
alighted from the night train at Bell 
Oak, Wisconsin. The night-operator 
recognized him at once. ‘‘Well I'll 
be darned, Cap!’’. He shook hands 
vigorously. ‘‘Glad to see you back. 
Billy Buckley told us when he come 
that you'd be along.”’ 

“Billy here?’ 








«<The men of Cocos made good soldiers.’’ 


ciously. ‘‘I’ll be home myself on 
the first American ship that touches 
here!’’ 

‘‘He worked me fine,’’ mused An- 
thony, humorously, later, while the 
glorious moon bathed the village in 
silver splendor as he sat in front of 
his lonesome hut. ‘‘The nerve of 
the little cuss, saying Nellie gave 
him that ring. And I was right with 
him when he bought it!”’ 


‘“Married, did you say?”’ 

“Not Billy!” 

Anthony took a long breath. 
Nellie McCauley here yet?’’ 

“Nellie McCauley. Let me see,”’ 
said the operator, reflectively. 
‘‘Name’s familiar. Must be some 
relation of old Jim McCauley.” 
Then his face brightened. ‘‘Why 
sure! She’s married to Frank 
Hughes, the grocer. They got tied 
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up just after you fellows went away. 
Got two kids up there now.”’ 

That was a facer, but Captain An- 
thony took it like an officer and a 
gentleman. ‘‘Married, h’m,’’ he 
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who sat sociably upon a sandy 
beach, side by side. The shorter ot 
the two was holding up a tanned, 
though shapely hand, upon the 
third finger of which he wiggled a 
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««Did you ever notice whether Billy wears a ring?’’ 


commented, noncommittally. He 
looked over toward the lights of the 
town, but beyond them, ten thousand 
miles beyond them, to where a red- 
eyed sun popped above tumbling 
waves, and gazed at two young men 


thin circlet of gold. Anthony’s dark 
eyes twinkled at the picture. 

“Say, Joe,’’ he queried, “‘did you 
ever notice whether Billy wears a 
ring?’ 
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Edward 


Enright drew his cuffs from the 
peg beside his desk and adjusted 
them precisely. By this traditional 
process the typewriter knew that 
I:nright was about to venture into 
the presence of Mr. Ferris. Tradi- 
tion ruled the publishing house of 
Clinton and Sons; during half a cen- 
tury the firm had been throttled by 
it. 
The veteran editor of Ciinton’s 
Fortnightly sat in his private coop, 
looming portentously against the 
gray background of the dust-en- 
crusted window. Enright balanced 
himself on the threshold and bent 
forward respectfully from his hips. 

“IT have inventoried the manu- 
scripts in the closet, Mr. Ferris, 
as you directed,’ said Enright. 
‘“‘Among them was a small packet 
of contributions, which, according to 
the label, hasn’t been touched for 
forty years. Here isa list. I read 
the articles. Except regarding one 
poem, I formed the opinion that——”’ 

The editorial chair  creaked 
sharply. 

“You formed an 
grunted Mr. Ferris. 


eh?’ 


opinion, 
He drummed 
with his blue pencil while he ran 
over the names of the antiquated 


subjects and unknown authors. En- 
right realized that a clerk’s opinion 
violated tradition, and held his 
tongue. The editor scrawled a 
memorandum on the list and re- 
turned it to his assistant. 

‘All dead wood,” he said; ‘‘you 
may destroy them at once.’’ 

“Yes, sir. This one poem—it is 
called ‘Ashes’ —would you——”’ 

Mr. Ferris glared at him in pon- 
derous surprise. Enright retreated 
on tip-toe. He restored his cuffs to 
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the peg with a sigh of relief, and 
commenced to tear up the sheets of 
paper in the condemned bundle. 

He did the task with great care, 
for Enright was merely on trial in 
his present position. At college he 
had composed a prize epic, and 
dined once with Dr. Holmes. Ten 
years after his Commencement Day 
he was distinguished for the nicety 
with which he copied letters in the 
advertising department of the Clin- 
tons. A dreamless and more sen- 
sible young man would have jumped 
out of the rut and fled the trade of 
publishing after such an experience 
init. The dream of Enright’s life 
had come true a month ago, when he 
was promoted, gasping, to the edi- 
torial rooms. But he had long since 
abandoned the composition of epics 
or of anything else. 

Enright’s imagination worked 
gloomily as he destroyed the faded 
manuscripts that afternoon. With 
what glorious hope had this essay 
been penned, with what loving pray- 
ers this sonnet! The authors were 
buried and forgotten, and the end of 
their ambitions was a clerk’s waste 
basket. When he came to ‘‘Ashes”’ 
he read and reread it, and laid it 
aside. The sad despair of the stanzas 
clung to him, and to his mood the 
poem made an indescribable appeal. 

Promptly at five o’clock Enright 
pulled down the top of his desk and 
a bare-armed youth brought some 
pages of wet proof from the compo- 
sing-room. One of Enright’s me- 
chanical duties was to prepare the 
dummy of 7he Fortnightly before pub- 
lication. He liked to do this at his 
lodgings; it killed a lonely evening 
for him twice a month. So he 
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snapped an elastic about the proof 
and the manuscript of ‘‘Ashes,”’ 
poked them into a pocket of his 
shabby ulster, and said good evening 
to the office boy. 

Enright resorted to Finn’s Loose 
Change Restaurant for his poached 
eggs and coffee, for he diffidently 
cultivated a mild streak of Bohe- 
mianism, and there was ‘‘character’’ 
at the Loose Change. When a 
stranger of about his own age took 
the chair across the table, Enright 
nodded receptively, although the 
man was in the extremities of seedi- 
ness. No linen was visible under- 
neath his shiny black coat, his face 
and hands were pitifully thin, but 
his voice had a tone which made 
Enright look at him with attention. 

An aggressive waiter slammed 
down Enright’s order on the stained 
cloth. 

‘‘Three eggs and the toast hard,’’ 
remarked his neighbor, glancing idly 
at the platter. ‘‘Now, at a joint 
called Mory’s, we used to get——’’ 

‘““Mory’s!”’ repeated Enright. 
‘Were you——’”’ 

“Oh, yes.”’ The vagabond drew 
his breath defiantly. ‘‘I was a Yale 
man. Slavin’s my name. What 
class were you?”’ 

“Tm the other shop,’’ murmured 
Enright, and introduced himself. 
“Cambridge was my _ sprouting 
ground.,”’ 

“Well, here we are,’’ said Slavin, 
with a significant grin, ‘‘and I’m 
going to bankrupt myself for a bowl 
of stew. Silly fad, this eating 
habit.”” He sniffed once or twice 
suspiciously. ‘“‘I’ll tell you, En- 
right, I might be having my beef 
three times a day if it were not for 
one thing—and unless my nostrils 
are mistaken, you've got it there in 
your pocket.”’ 

Somewhat bewildered, Enright 
drew out the package from the pocket 


of his overcoat and laid the roll of 
moist paper on the table. - 

“That’s the baby!’ chuckled 
Slavin, inhaling the sticky,sweet odor 
of the wet proof. ‘Once a fellow 
gets that perfumery in his nose, he 
isn’t worth a continental for any- 
thing else, is he? Talk about opium! 
Where’s your job, by the way?”’ 

But before the other could answer, 
Slavin interrupted him. 

‘No, don’t tell me, Enright. If 
you do, I’ll come around to-morrow 
and beat you out of a quarter, sure 
as fate. Honest, that printer’s ink 
does smell good, doesn’t it?’ 

‘‘Are you on a newspaper or maga- 
zine?’ Enright ventured. 

“Lord, no!’’ exclaimed Slavin. 
“I was on plenty of them once. 
Now I’m on the graft, that’s where I 
am,’’ and he attacked the steaming 
bowl of stew. 

Enright sipped his coffee reflec- 
tively, conscious of the vague dis- 
comfort which a man might endure 
if confronted by a caricatured reflec- 
tion of his own career in a dingy and 
twisted looking-glass. When Slavin 
had finished his meal he began to 
talk again. From time to time his 
hand fell on the parcel of proof, as 
if caressing it. 

“T’ll never forget my earliest whiff 
of that stuff,” said Slavin. ‘‘I hada 
couple of stories printed before | 
left college. The sight of those 
things in type, and the smell of the 
proof, made me drunker than you 
ever saw anybody made by rum. 
Work—after that? Well, I guess 
not. Not me. I was an author, I 
was, loafing around for inspiration.’’ 

“Naturally,” suggested Enright, 
“‘writing is work, and if you loaf——’’ 

‘‘Oh, I know the truisms,’’ broke 
in Slavin. ‘‘Here’s my point. The 
writing microbe lights too often on 
people who are bound to get po's- 
oned by it. Poisoned—yes, and 
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sickened, and put out of business, 
like little old me. Why, do you 
know what I did once? For the 
sake of being in a publisher’s shop, I 
nailed up boxes in the shipping 
room. Just for the scent of that 
fresh printer’s ink,’’ he added, 
whimsically, ‘‘when I might better 
have been out digging a ditch. And 
now I’m not honest enough for the 
shovel, I guess.”’ 
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quick impulse of disgust, he tossed 
the bundle of proof into the grate. 

‘I won’t work to-night,’’ said he, 
‘Mike can pull duplicate proofs for 
me in the morning.”’ 

He was half asleep before he re- 
membered that the melancholy 
manuscript must also have gone up 
the chimney in smoke. Upon the 
whole, he was glad to be rid of it. 

But on his way to the office, En- 
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‘««Enright sipped his coffee reflectively.’’ 


Enright went to the glass case by 
the door and came back with half a 
dozen cigars, which Slavin accepted 
thankfully. Thereupon they parted 
company, and Enright walked for a 
long time before turning in. He was 
depressed; the episode of the even- 
ing nipped the very roots of his am- 
bition. A coal fire burned in his 
bedroom and, with a strange and 


right found himself repeating the 
opening lines of ‘‘Ashes,’ and dur- 
ing his luncheon hour he jotted down 
a couplet on the back of an en- 
velope. Before the week was up 
he finished a draft of the entire 
poem, which he kept in his desk and 
polished furtively. 

His draft may or may not have 
been identical with the first author’s. 
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‘««Enright’s eyes fluttered over the lines.’’ 


Enright was certain, however, that 
the poem was now essentially his. 
He cherished it and loved it as a 
part of himself. So irresistible be- 
came this feeling as the days went 
on, that Enright knew at last the 
wonderful joy of an artist who has 
thrown his soul into a visible thing. 
Any lingering scruples drifted out of 
sight in his intoxication. He ex- 
perimented with the motif of 
‘‘Ashes,”’ working it out in various 
forms, and each new casting of the 
theme seemed to satisfy completely. 


His poetic aspiration, stifled for 
many dreary years, trembled timidly 
but surely back to life again. 

In the meantime he became aware 
that Mr. Ferris approved of him in 
his gruff fashion. But Enright did 
not consider that now. When the 
‘“‘Ashes” verses were ready for the 
press, Mr. Ferris might go hang. 
One afternoon the editor of Zhe 
Fortnightly, \eaving the office, 
dropped a manuscript on Enright’s 
desk. 

“IT have sent Mr. Slavin a check 

















for this poem,”’ said he. ‘‘Let it be 
scheduled as the leading feature of 
my Christmas number—four pages 
in color.” 

Enright’s eyes fluttered over the 
He filled his pipe and reached 
mechanically for a match. Under 
inother title the poem was ‘‘Ashes,”’ 
word for word. The fellow had 
robbed him in the restaurant. 

Outside the window at Enright’s 
elbow, a wrathful engine on the ele- 
vated shrieked hoarsely. He kindled 


1 


the match and held it to the corners 


ines. 


of Slavin’s manuscript. The final 
flare of the sheets responded to a 
sudden flush on Enright’s face. 


After all, he thought bitterly, the 
mere burning of the paper could not 
vail him. Mr. Ferris had read it; 
Slavin possessed the original. Fame 
ind publicity for his own composi- 
tions were now impossible. He tore 
them into little pieces and tossed 
them into the street. 

Several days later he had a last 
interview with his chief concerning 


the accidental destruction of the 
Slavin poem. 
‘“‘To make matters worse,” ob- 


served Mr. Ferris, ‘‘we can’t obtain 
another copy. Mr. Slavin has used 


our check and vanished.”’ 
The older man noted a grim smile 
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on Enright’s lips. ‘‘Knows more 
than he cares to tell,” he said to 
himself, and then aloud, ‘‘This dis- 
appearance of Slavin carries the 
marks of dishonesty, perhaps pla- 
giarism on his part. However, that 
can’t excuse your astonishing care- 
lessness. I’ve had no choice, En- 
right. You must resume your place 
in the advertising department to- 
morrow.” 

But certain of the editor’s phrases 
stuck curiously in Enright’s ear. 
Had he not been driven himself to 
dishonest, if secret, plagiarism—and 
by what? 

“Oh, I’m not going back there,’ 
said Enright. ‘‘I’ve thought it all 
over. I’m going to quit altogether. 
You see, sir, when a man’s not fit for 
it, the smell of printer’s ink makes 
him do things——’’ he broke off, 
surprised at his temerity. 

“It makes him submit to things,’ 
amended the editor, kindly, and 
with a touch of weariness, ‘‘to 
slavery, sometimes. You’ll do well 
in another pursuit, my boy. I have 
many friends in business. I might 
help you greatly, if—if—well, what is 
the real truth about Slavin’s poem?”’ 

‘“Maybe I'll tell you the story of 
it,’’ said Enright, ‘‘now that I am 
emancipated.’’ 
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‘Look out ahead there!’’ the 
engineer shouted, as the big black 
locomotive darted round a sharp 
curve at the foot of a long down- 
grade. Beyond the curve there was 
a tangent for the space of two or 
three telegraph poles, and at the 
other end of the little stretch of 
straight track, a long, low, wooden 
The road had been rushed 
in real American fashion, and the 
steel structure that now spans the 
wide stream had not yet been placed. 

Rounding the curve the driver 
glanced back to see if the green 
markers on the rear Pullman were 
still coming, for it seemed as if the 
speed of the train would snap the 
sleeper off, as a boy flings a wet cob 
from the end of astick. The engine 
appeared to hesitate for an instant 
as it found the tangent, and then to 
give a wild leap forward. The sun 
flared up into the cab windows as the 
river flashed beneath. It was as if 
the locomotive had sprung from one 
bank and alighted on the other. 

‘‘There’s where my trouble be- 
gan,’’ said the driver, twisting on his 
narrow seat and turning his head 
slightly, but not enough to take his 
eye from the track. 

‘‘T was pulling freight at the time,’ 
he went on, releasing the lever and 
giving her another notch as we struck 
the up-grade beyond the river, ‘‘and 


bridge. 


they were driving us day and night. 
We used to have to come down the 
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cafion back there as fast as they'd 
fall, and fan ’em over the bridge as 
swift as we could, ‘consistent with 
safety,’ as Mr. Robinson would say. 
If you failed to hit this hill at a thirty 
gait, it was cut and double, delay 


passenger traffic 


’ 


freight, interrupt 
and court disgrace.’ 
The driver moved his left eyebrow 
slightly, with the faintest glance at 
the steam gauge, and the fireman, 
who was leaning over the boiler, 
dropped down into the coal deck. 
“Of course, you understand,’ the 
driver explained, ‘‘that these Mexi- 
cans didn’t send for us. The few 
Yankees, who, for the climate and 
other reasons, came down here, were 
taken under protest, but the railroad 
they would not have at all. As 
often as there was an accident there 
was an arrest. Every time a peon 
perished, a white man went to jail. 
The influential and more or less in- 
telligent men of Mexico were against 
the Yankee and his fire-wagon, and 
the peon followed the fashion of 
hating the Americans. He would go 
out and stand on a bridge out of pure 
cussedness, knowing that the driver 
would stop rather than run him 
down, and, at the same time, run the 
risk of rotting in a Mexican dungeon. 
‘Well, this day of my downfall, I 
came round the curve with a big con- 
solidation engine and about a mile of 
traffic on my trail. As I rubbered 
round the corner, I saw a pig of a 
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peon just starting to walk over the 
bridge. I whistled, shut off, threw 
on the air and finally reversed the 
engine. The peon stopped, turned 
and scowled. Before the air could 
travel to the rear of the train, the 
heavy load had kicked the engine 
the little level space. I 
leaned from the window and watched 
the face of the fool Mexican. When 
he saw the train was not going to 
stop, he turned deadly yellow. I 
pulled the whistle-valve open, the 
peon crossed himself and sunk, trem- 
bling, to his knees, and at that mo- 
ment the pilot picked him up and 
scooped him into eternity. 

“We doubled that day, and when 
I got to the end of my run they were 
waiting for me. They marched me 


across 
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off, unwashed, to the court, and from 
the court to the jail. Here I had 
plenty of time, but no water, to wash, 
and time to rest and think it over. 
The railway officials appealed to the 
United States consul, but the consul 
was busy, or tired, or attending a 
banquet or something, so I stayed in 
jail. 

‘‘Months passed, and I began to 
feel dull, dazed. I could not feel or 
realize or think clearly. Scores of 
prisoners, criminals of all classes, 
came in and sat in silence for a space 
and passed out again. As near as I 
could count time, I had been in jail 
a year, when one fine morning they 
threw a little Englishman in. As 
the soldier shoved the man through 
the doorway, he gave him a vigorous 
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kick, and the Englishman whirled 
and knocked the soldier out into the 
yard. 
‘**Bravo! said I, and the little 
Briton turned and came close. He 
asked how long I’d been in and I 
told him. I ventured to guess that 
they would shoot him at sundown. 
‘Not on your sombrero,’ said he. 
‘I’ll be out by that time.’ 

‘‘To my surprise, the Englishmen 
showed not the least uneasiness. He 
had some tobacco and made cigar- 
ettes, but I could not smoke. I had 
been so long on the vile jail victuals 
that I dared not take the risk. 

‘Late in the afternoon we heard a 
great hub-bub outside, the door 
opened, and in swept a bewildering 
woman. She glowed and glistened 
in the shaft of sunlight that followed 
her, like a butterfly in a muddy lane. 
‘Ah, Sefior,’ she cried, giving both 
her hands to the Briton. A severe- 
looking man whom I was able to re- 
member as the Jefe Politico, the chief 
or head of the government police, 
followed the young woman, and a 
moment later the jailor came in with 
the soldier who had been knocked 
down. The soldier was still very 
angry. The Englishman explained 
to the girl, and the girl spoke Span- 
ish like lightning for a whole min- 
ute. The Jefe said something, and 
then the girl told the prisoner to go 
outside and show them just how he 
had been jailed. I saw a devilish 
grin on the old rascal of a chief's 
face as the soldier and the English- 
man stepped out. The Briton looked 
as mean as he could, caught the sol- 
dier by the collar, shoved him in, 
and gave him a kick that fairly lifted 
him off his feet. 

‘“* Bravo!’ shouted the girl, the 
chief smiled, the jailor scowled, and 
the soldier slunk away. 

‘‘After that they began to investi- 
gate the Englishman’s other offence. 


The girl did most of the talking. 
Her cheeks were flushed with excite- 
ment, and her dark eyes flashed fire 
as she argued and pleaded for her 
friend, but it was a long time before 
the chief showed any signs of melt- 
ing. Finally, however, he agreed to 
let the man go upon the payment of 
slight damage done to the property 
of a Mexican restaurant keeper. 

‘‘As soon as his fascinating coun- 
sel succeeded in freeing him, the 
Englishman began to intercede for 
me. Upto that time I had been sit- 
ting on a long bench with the rest of 
the prisoners, unnoticed, being about 
the size and shape and color of the 
others about me. 

‘After listening for a few minutes 
the chief threw up his hands and 
started for the door. He was hun- 
gry and thirsty and hot. Already 
he had been persuaded by the beauty 
and eloquence of the butterfly-col- 
ored interpreter, and was impatient 
to be off. 

‘‘My heart and hopes went down, 
but the girl turned, gave me her 
warm soft hands, and said the chief 
would come back to-morrow. 

‘* *To-morrow,’ I gasped, and she 
withdrew her hands and_ hurried 
away. 

“She was gone, the dungeon was 
silent, and still the sound of her 
musical voice seemed to echo from 
the dingy walls. She was gone and 
it was dark, save for the recollection 
of her sunny smile, that lingering, lit 
the prison gloom. She was gone and 
the world grew cold again, but my 
hands were hot where her fingers had 
touched them. 

** *To-morrow, he will come,’ I re- 
peated, and fell asleep. 

“The next day dawned as the day 
before had dawned. There were the 
same sights and sounds, the same 
hot, stuffy smell in the atmosphere, 
the same sad faces about, another 
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scant meal, and the same soul-crush- 
ing silence followed. 

‘‘The morning passed, the after- 
waned, and the evening 
shadows fell about the old jail, 
but the chief came not. The lift 
this rift in my clouded life had 
given me, served only to deepen the 
gloom in which I seemed to sit. 
I tried for hours to put the brazen 
woman out of my mind. I tried to 
hate her. After all she was not two 
pesos better than a peon. She had 
lied to me when I had asked nothing 
of her. I closed my eyes to shut 
out the memory of her, and saw her 
as plain as day. My hands were 
still warm. I fell asleep hearing the 
echoes of her melodious laughter 
and dreamed that I was back in 


noon 


God’s country where they have grass 
and rain and running water. 

“The next day began just as the 
three hundred and sixty-five others 
had begun, but when I had eaten 


what I could swallow of my morning 
meal and sat down to try to think, 
the door opened quickly and the but- 
terfly blew in. She stood for a mo- 
ment glancing this way and that. I 
watched her and hated her. ‘Sefior 
Americano!’ she called, then catch- 
ing sight of me she fluttered across 
the little patch of sunlight that came 
in through the one narrow window, 
looking like a dove. ‘Sefior! ah, 
Sefior!’ and I felt the hate going out 
at the back of my neck. She put 
out her hands, and as I stood up, 
touched mine, and then dropped 
them again. I watched her and 
could have died for her. 

‘‘Rapidly, in bad and broken Eng- 
lish, she told me how her friend, who 
was a mining engineer, had been 
obliged to go to the hills, and that 
she had by the merest accident, seen 
the Jefe passing her mother’s shop 
that morning and asked after me. 
The old sinner had thrown up his 
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hands and confessed that he had not 
thought of me since he left the jail. 
She had gotten him to promise that 
he would meet her at the jail in an 
hour, and she had come to talk to 
me and cheer me until he could ar- 
rive. That was the shortest hour of 
my life. She had brought tobacco 
and cigarette paper, and she made 
me a smoke and I smoked it, and 
enjoyed it as I had never enjoyed a 
smoke before. 

“When she had been there ten or 
fifteen minutes, the old rogue came 
in and she upbraided him for being 
an hour late. I learned then that the 
chief was the girl’s uncle, and imme- 
diately his stock went up. 

‘The girl did the talking, but for 
nearly an hour the head of the de- 
tective bureau sat silent, impassive 
as the sphinx. Suddenly, as if the 
thing had just occurred to him, he 
began to make terms. The girl 
listened, smiling and frowning alter- 
nately. Presently she explained. 

“I was to be released, condition- 
ally. The chief was to go over the 
road with me, on the engine, and if 
I could satisfy him that peons were 
in the habit, as I had stated, of walk- 
ing, standing or sitting on the track 
for the purpose of annoying the 
engineers, I was to go free. If there 
was no evidence to justify my as- 
sertion, I was to go quietly and 
peacefully back to jail, and ‘await 
trial.’ 

“IT consented, of course, was im- 
mediately released, got an engine at 
once, and a few days later the de- 
tective and I were sailing down the 
cafion. We had covered two-thirds 
of the run, and as often as we came 
upon a peon he stepped aside and 
allowed us to pass him without 
bloodshed. To my consternation 
and deep disappointment the peons 
appeared to be getting sense. I had 
almost lost heart, when we rounded 
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Diablo curve and found a peon on 
the bridge. 

“I immediately went through the 
stop performance, but the train failed 
to stop. It was a physical impos- 
sibility to stop between the curve and 
the bridge. 

‘Suddenly now, and with startling 
vividness, the recollection of the aw- 
ful look of agony that I had seen 
upon the other peon’s face, came to 
me. I forgot my trial and the man 
of law who stood behind me in the 
cab. The shadow of the dungeon 
that had haunted me all day disap- 

My only anxiety now was 

the peon. I worked the 
kicked the cylinder cocks 
her steam in the back 
motion, but to no purpose. She 
literally skated the short 
stretch of straight track, and when I 
looked out again her nose was on the 
bridge. The peon stopped, turned 
round, and glared defiantly at the 
black engine. Seeing we were not 
going to stop he jumped out onto the 
edge of the bridge, and grinned inso- 
lently up into my face as I passed. 

‘‘The train came to a stop with the 
caboose barely off the bridge, and 
when the chief walked back he met 
the »eon, and when he had grown 


peared. 
to save 
lever, 
open, gave 


across 
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weary of kicking him they rolled 
him into a way-car, the conductor 
gave me a go-ahead signal, and | 
pulled out. We had to cut and 
double on the hill, and the delay 
went down against the peon. At the 
trial that followed, the old chief was 
the principal witness, and prosecu- 
ting attorney. 

‘They gave the peon seven years 
in the ‘Hot country,’’’ he added, 
reaching for the whistle rope, ‘‘and I 
have not seen a Mexican on the 
bridge from that day to this, and 
that was ten years ago.’”’ 

‘“‘And what of the mining engineer 
who found you out, and the raven- 
haired angel who rescued you?’ 

“The Englishman made a fortune 
in the mines, married the girl, took 
her away with him, and as a com- 
promise between England and Mex- 
ico they live in Spain; and if the 
story had been much longer, we must 
have cut and doubled, for this is the 
end of my run.”’ 

The hostler climbed into the cab, 
the yard man pulled the pin, and the 
big engine rolled away to the round 
house and to rest. The engineer 
stood still and watched it until it was 
lost in the sea of cars that covered 
the maze of tangled trackage. 
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The Girl and the Doll 





BY ANTONY E. ANDERSON 


Standish, chewing savagely at the 
end of his cigar, stared moodily and 
unseeingly out through his club win- 
dow and mentally kicked himself for 
having been a brute and a cad and 
a fool. 

‘**VYou are a frivolous doll!’’’ he 
muttered. Then more - slowly, 
‘* *You—are—a—frivolous —doll!’ ”’ 

The words, which were his and 
had been addressed to the girl he 
loved, did not have a_ pleasantly 
complimentary sound, certainly, and 
he punished himself by repeating 
them over and over again, varying 
the torture by placing the accent on 
a different word each time—by using 
new thumb-screws, as it were. 

For the life of him Standish could 
not remember how their pretty little 
quarrel had begun. Had he accused 
Cecilia of flirting—or what? But he 
remembered his own last words very 
well indeed, and how they had 
brought her suddenly to her feet, 
and she had swept from the room 
with all the dignity of an insulted 
queen. 

The next day there had come to 
him by the early post a package of 
letters and a ring, neither of which 
Standish wanted or had any earthly 
use for. He had started for the 
grate with the letters, but at the 
very last minute some subtle invis- 
ible force, some sweet touch of 
hope, had stayed his hand.  Per- 
haps—— 

All this had happened only two 
days ago—an eternity of time to 
poor Standish. 

To-day there was a Sabbath still- 
ness inthe air. The usual roar and 
rumble of Fifth Avenue weré hushed. 
The languorous wind of early May 
stole through the open window and 
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touched his throbbing forehead. 
Standish could hear the sweet, meas- 
ured chimes from a near-by steeple, 
and somehow he felt vaguely com- 
forted. 

He watched, with a subdued eager- 
ness, the stream of well-dressed, 
decorous people, mostly women, 
drifting slowly by on their way to 
morning service. 

Cecilia Wharton had always been 
a good churchwoman, and he had 
sometimes gone with her to church, 
past this very window. How de- 
vout, how pure, how unapproachable 
she had always seemed, kneeling in 
the little Gothic church while he had 
sat, stiff and vaguely uncomfortable, 
on the bench behind her! 

‘**She drew an angel down,’ ”’ he 
had murmured, stealing swift glances 
at the nape of her slender, bended 
neck, where he knew the loosened 
tendrils of shining brown hair lay. 
He had often longed to touch them, 
softly, but he had not dared. 

The look of exaltation in her eyes, 
when they left the church together, 
had subdued and humbled him, and 
he had wondered what he had ever 
done to deserve the love of suchagirl. 

Standish groaned and flung away 
his burnt-out cigar. ‘‘ ‘You are a 
frivolous doll! ’’ he muttered again. 
“Oh, you unmitigated fool!’’ 

‘“‘Who—me?’’ some one said at his 
elbow, and he turned to find Cecilia’s 
twin brother looking down at him 
with calm, quizzical eyes. 

“‘No—me. Teddy, if you love 
me, leave me. I want to be alone.’”’ 

“To indulge your megrims till 
you’re jaundiced to a lemon? Not 
much, I won’t! Because that I love 
you, not wisely but too well, I’ll 
stay awhile.’’ 
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‘Oh, well—stay then,” Standish 
growled, sulkily. ‘‘But for heaven's 
sake take this cigar and shut up!”’ 

‘‘Thanks. And a match, please, 
old man? Thanks.’ Puff, puff. 
“Good cigar. What’s the brand?’ 
Puff, puff. ‘‘I say, Standish, what’s 
the row between you and Cissy? 
She’s been as mum as an oyster for 
two long and weary days, and though 
I’m no Sherlock Holmes I can see 
through a brick wall when there’s a 
brick out. What?’’ 

“I didn’t speak,’’ Standish replied, 
grimly and quietly. ‘“‘If you'll 
kindly mind——”’ 

‘‘Another match, 
This blamed cigar 
Thank you.”’ 

“Teddy,’’ Standish began, 
you or won’t you go home?’’ 

“Will you—won’t you?’’ Teddy 
repeated, cheerfully. ‘‘Sounds like 


Billy. 


draw. 


please, 
won't 


‘will 


a game, but I guess I don’t care to 
play it. 


Billy’’—puff, puff,—‘‘Oh, 


hang this cigar! Billy, you’re an 


ass!"’ 

“If the cigar 
was suspiciously even and polite. 

“Oh, the cigar’s all right. I’m 
not finding fault with that. It’s you. 
Now, if you’ll give me your undi- 
vided attention for just two minutes 
and a half you’ll hear of something 
to your advantage.”’ 

‘Well?’ Standish breathed. 
on, can’t your’”’ 

‘Cissy won’t pass this window to- 
day, Billy. She isn’t going to 
church.”’ 

Standish, flushing hotly, evaded 
Teddy’s sharp glance. ‘‘Who said 
she would pass?’’ he demanded. 

‘‘Nobody; but I said she wouldn't. 
For why? Because she isn’t in 
town.”’ 

‘*The deuce!’’ Standish rose sud- 
denly to his feet and grabbed young 
Wharton by the shoulder. ‘‘Where 
is she, Teddy?’ 


’? Standish’s voice 


“Go 
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“In some jay town in Jersey. Said 
she had a pressing invitation to visit 
an old school chum, Kate somebody 
-or-other, and_ that couldn’t 
and wouldn’t wait a day. So she 
went.’’ 

‘“‘Teddy,’’ Standish faltered, ‘‘what 
would I better do?’ 

‘“‘Follow,’’ said Teddy, concisely. 

‘*Then—what?”’ 

Teddy grinned. ‘‘Great Scott, 
man! If you don’t know what to do 
I can’t enlighten you. I’m no sigh- 
ing Romeo.”’ 

But Standish had brightened per- 
ceptibly. Teddy’s insinuation was 
lost on him. Nor would he have 
cared, if he had noticed it. 

“Tell me the names of the jay 
town and the schoo! chum,”’’ said he. 

“‘Mercy—no. Mercer—is the 
town, and—let me think—the girl’s 
name is Jenkins, or Hawkins, or Wil- 
kins, I don’t remember which. But 
I'll telephone to the house, if you 
like. The mater will know.” 

‘‘No—don’tdothat. Your mother 
would be sure to find out you were 
here and had seen me, and—er——’’ 

“Exactly. Well, try all 
the Hawkinses and the Jenkinses and 
the Wilkinses, and you’ll be sure to 
find her. And now, one good deed 
done to-day, I'll toddle home and 
think up some more.”’ 

‘“‘Teddy,’’ said Standish, earnestly, 
‘you're a brick. Have another 
cigar.”’ 

“I will, since you’ re so pressing.’’ 
Teddy gazed reflectively into space. 
“Funny,” said he, ‘how a man’s 
estimate changes with his point of 
view. Now, five minutes ago I was 
not a brick, but a——”’ 

“Drop that, Teddy! Remember 
how I felt five minutes ago.’’ 

“I don’t remember, but I guess. 
Well, ta-ta. Be good to yourself— 
and to Cissy.”’ 

‘I will,’’ said Standish, fervently. 


she 


I sce. 




















Dusk found him in Hoboken, and 
midnight in Mercer. He questioned 
the sleepy hotel clerk at once, and 
found that Mercer had no Hawkins 
or Wilkins or Jenkins within its bor- 
ders. 

‘‘Confound Teddy Wharton!’’ said 
Standish, under his breath. 

Then he went to bed. 

However, he 
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He plastered himself against a 
wall, looking so glum -that some 
time passed before any of the pretty 
girls with blank books and pencils in 
their hands ventured to approach 
him. But at last some one tapped 
him gently on the elbow. 

‘‘Won’t you take a number, please? 
On a Paris doll, you know. It’s on 








found out the 
nextmorning that 
there was a Col- 
onel Pitkin in 
Mercer, and that 
he had adaughter 
named Kate. 

He mooned 
about the dingy 
hotel and the 
quiet streets all 
day, without the 
courage to put 
his fate to the 
test. 

‘‘T was a fool to 
come,”’ he said 
to himself. 
‘“Seems to me 
I’m always afool! 
If she ever had 
any respect or— 
or love for me 
it’s gone long 
ago.”’ 

At half past 
eight he passed 
disconsolately 
the First Congre- 























gational Church 
of Mercer, whose 
‘“‘parlors’’ were 
ahum and alight with a bazaar in full 
blast. 

Standish wavered at the door. 
Then he slipped in. He did not 
know what else to do with himself. 
He had passed the Pitkin mansion 
four times that day, and after awhile 
he meant to make it a fifth. 


«¢Won’t you take a number, please ?’’ 


exhibition at that long counter over 
there, and it’s just too sweet for any- 
thing!” 

The girl was very young and very 
pretty. She had appealing browneyes, 
so much like Cecilia Wharton’s that 
Standish plunged hishandin his pock- 
et and pulled out two silver dollars. 
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‘‘How many numbers for these?’’ 

said he. 
“Eight. Oh, thank you! Sign 
your name where you find vacant 
spaces. You took so many I do 
hope you will win it.’”’ 

Standish smiled, whimsically and 
somewhat sadly. 

‘Unlucky in love, lucky in play,’ 
he thought. ‘‘So no doubt I'll win 
this ‘frivolous doll’ soon enough. 
sut I want the other one—I must 
have her! Frivolous? Why, she’s 
the most earnest little Puritan that 
ever breathed—God bless her!”’ 

Before fifteen minutes more had 
passed, the little maid’s success, 
triumphantly whispered abroad, had 
embolded many others, and Stan- 
dish’s name was on their books for a 


’ 


sack of flour, two brass candlesticks, 
a five-pound package of coffee, a 
bicycle, and a ‘‘complete set of 
Bacon, bound in calf.” 

Standish felt himself so irrevo- 
cably ‘“‘bound in calf’’ in truth, 
toward the last, that he made his 
escape and started for the Pitkin 
mansion, which he _ passed three 
times more. Then he went to his 
hotel and to bed. 

And while he slept he won the 
Paris doll! 

‘*Kate,’’ said Anna Pitkin the next 
morning at the Pitkin breakfast 
table, ‘‘see if you can decipher this 
name. Ican’t.’’ She handed a red 
blank book over the table to her 
‘‘Number forty-four. It’s 
taken the prize.’’ 

‘‘Name?’’ said Kate, glancing at 
the book. ‘‘Why, it’s a ditto mark, 
Anna.’”’ 

“Oh, you stupid! Look up the 
page and find number forty-one. He 
took eight numbers on our Paris 
doll, all ina row.’ 

‘*Who did?’’ 


‘Why, that man—whoever he is. 


sister. 


Can you make it out? I give it up.”’ 

“‘Um—no-o-o. Pretty poor wri- 
ting, I must say.”’ 

“Well, he didn’t look poor, then. 
He was stunningly dressed and quite 
handsome. All the girls at the 
bazaar were just wild to know who 
he was, but none of us could read 
his name on our books.” 

“Let me try,’’ said Cecilia Whar- 
ton. ‘I’m quite good at hierogly- 
phics. I used to—er—Anna, let me 
try.”’ , 

Cecilia took the book. ‘‘What 
number did you say? Forty-one?’’ 

Her face paled suddenly. Thena 
crimson flush surged to her cheeks. 
She closed the book with a little snap. 

Kate and Anna were gazing at her 
curiously. What was the trouble? 

“It’s—it’s Cecilia began, half 
laughing, half crying in her excite- 
ment, ‘‘it’s—Kate, guess who it is.’”’ 

“Cissy! Not——?”’ 

**Yes!”’ 

“Well, whoever it is,” said Anna, 
“‘he’s won our Paris doll.’’ 

Kate stared. Then she burst into 
a gale of uncontrollable laughter. 
““Oh, ha, ha!’ she shrieked. ‘Oh, 
ha, ha, ha! Cissy dear, I beg your 
pardon, but I—oh, ha, ha!—I really 
can’thelpit. It’s too excruciatingly 
funny! Ha, ha, ha, ha!’ 

But Cecilia was not offended. 
She was smiling herself. There was 
a tender light of happiness in her 
eyes, and a suffused glow on her 
cheeks. 

“Didn’t I tell you, Cissy,’’ Kate 
went on, ‘‘that he never meant a 
word of what he said? I almost 
knew he’d come. But I didn’t sup- 
pose his contrition was so deep that 
he’d gamble for another—frivolous 
doll. Ha, ha ha!’ 

Anna looked mystified and _ half 


angry. ‘“‘If you two will kindly ex- 
plain——’’ she began, with much 
dignity. 
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««See if you can decipher this name.’’ 


‘‘Oh, we can’t, dear,” Kate said, 
hastily. ‘‘At least, not just yet. 
But if you’ve a Paris doll for Mr. 
Standish you’ll probably find him at 
the Butler House.’ 

‘‘And, Anna dear,’’ Cecilia put 
in, blushing adorably, ‘‘before you 
send the box to him I'd like to drop 
in a note for my—for Mr. Standish.”’ 

‘Oh, certainly,’’ said Anna, stiffly; 
‘‘by all means.”’ 


This is what Cecilia wrote: 

“Billy Dear: By coming to Mer- 
cer you have won ‘a frivolous doll,’ 
and you are to call her, as always, 
your 

“Cissy.” 

Two minutes after reading this 
note Standish, his head awhirl with 
stupefaction and delight, was on his 
hurried way to Colonel Pitkin’s 
house. 
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BY \SABEL GORDON CURTIS 














Across a chasm, where brick 
heaps, torn beams and shattered fur- 
niture were licked by greedy tongues 
of flame, the militia and firemen 
gazed with desperate helplessness. 
Six lines of hose were tossing a tor- 
rent of water on the blazing ruins 
and steam, which arose in dense 
clouds and shut out like a gauze cur- 
tain, the building, rent in two bya 
terrible explosion. 

The shock had awakened a sleep- 
ing city at daybreak, and a stream 
of disheveled people poured in from 
every street. The police shut them 
outside a cordon of rope, and tried 
to hush the roar of human voices, for 
across their clamor the fire chief 
could not make his orders heard. 
Once he raised his voice lustily, not 
to his men, but to the howling 
throng outside the ropes. 

‘‘Men and women, don’t you know 
that human lives are at stake? If 
you cannot help, do not hinder us.’’ 

The morning was still, but a sud- 
gust of wind blew the steam 
aside and there stood re- 

the side of the four story 
hotel, cut cleanly in two. 

“It like a doll’s house 
thrown open,’’ said a_ shuddering 
woman. Her teeth chattered while 
she spoke. 


den 
clouds 


vealed 


looks 


‘Stop the hose,’’ shouted the 
chief. 
As the steam cleared away, the 


spectators took in the sickening de- 
tails. Fragments of human bodies 
lay scattered inside the torn walls; 
the flames were transforming them 
into shapeless, charred masses. 
Here and there the roof had gone, 


and the fourth story had the dull 
morning sky for a ceiling. 

In one bedroom, a woman lay 
with her head at the verge of the 
shattered floor. She was still with 
the stillness of death. Tlre adjoin- 
ing chamber held a white crib; a 
little girl clad in athin night dress 
sat on the edge of it. Occasionally 
she brushed aside the yellow curls, 
which fell about her face. Half of a 
window beside the bed was gone, and 
a muslin curtain fluttered over the 
riven wall. The child reached to 
the foot of the bed and lifted a pink- 
faced doll, with hair as yellow as her 
own. She wrapped her arms about 
it and tucked her bare feet beneath 
her. 


‘‘Mama,’’ she cried, in a fright- 


ened voice. ‘“‘Mama, where are 
you? Mama, I want you.’’ 
A great sob went up from the 


silenced street. 

A man in torn overalls, with the 
hair singed from his head and eye- 
brows, reached over the rope and 
clutched the arm of a tall fireman. 

‘‘That’s Cynthy,’’ he cried, “‘little 
Cynthy Balfour. Her mother’s the 
woman in the next room—lyin’ 
dead, Isn’t there any way to reach 
her? She’s the dearest little kid.”’ 

‘‘There’s no way,’’ answered the 
fireman, gloomily. ‘‘The hotel’s 
afire on the other side, and nobody 
can go through that.’’ He pointed 
at the mass of burning debris. 

The child sat rocking her doll and 
crying softly, 

‘‘Mama, come, 
mama come.”’ 

From the portion of the building 


please, please, 
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left standing, clouds of black smoke 
and white steam rose to the sky in 
thick columns. The flames crept 
into the shattered rooms on the torn 
side, winding like fiery serpents 
about the handsome dining-room on 
the first floor. There was a roar, 
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the surging mass of human beings. 
The terror of the scene had awed her 
into silence. She ceased to call for 
her mother. 

‘“‘Damn these bars,” cried a 
hoarse voice, which rang high above 
the tumult of the conflagration. The 

















‘<Tsn’t there any way to reach her?’’ 


and a burst of strange, blue light 
shining through the gray of the 
morning. The spectators realized 
that the wine-cellar had been swept 
by flames. It made the faces in the 
crowd look weird and ghastly. The 
little girl. sat staring down upon 


mob suddenly turned its gaze from 
the flame-doomed child to a stone 
building across the street; it was the 
county jail. 

“‘There’s a prisoner trying to 
escape,” cried a woman in a terrified 
voice. 
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The door of the jail swung open. 
The sheriff and four of his men fol- 
lowed hotly at the heels of a tall, 
gaunt, half-clothed prisoner, who 
carried a coil of rope under his arms. 
He hurled himself unceremoniously 
through the mob, and dashed in at 
the door of a lofty warehouse, which 
faced the riven hotel. A few min- 
utes later he was standing on the 
roof silhouetted against the sky, into 
which the red of dawn was creeping. 
He led the way 
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The prisoner drew a great breath, 
then he leaned half his long body 
over the railing. 

His voice changed, a strange note 
of tenderness sounded new depths 
in it. 

“Cynthia,” he called, 
darling.’’ 

The multitude heard the thrill of 
that voice above the sharp crackle of 
the fire, which was creeping now 
about the second story of the hotel. 

Men and women 


“Cynthia, 





to a corner of 
the building, fol- 
lowed by the 
sheriff and his 
men. He leaned 
out over the low 
stone railing, 
measuring witha 
trained eye the 
distance between 
the roofless white 
bedroom and an 
alleyway six stor- 
ies below. 

“I can do it,” 
he shouted, des- 
perately. ‘‘Come, 
put the ropes 
about me.’’ 

The sheriff 
knelt on the grav- 
elled roof to knot 
ropes about each 
of the prisoner’s knees. The other 
men tied them around his lean body. 

‘Now, hold, for the love of 
heaven, hold tight, when I lean 
over. It is two lives you are saving. 
Some of you lash yourselves to that 
thing.” He pointed to a bronzed 
cupola, from which fluttered a blue 
flag. ‘‘You can steady the others, 
hold to them when I throw. It will 
take all your muscle.’’ 

‘‘We are ready,’’ cried the sheriff. 
He was winding the ropes about his 
hands like a pair of reins. 
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«« The child : sat iia her doll.’’ 





turned as with 
one movement, 
to watch the 
child. 

‘*Father,’’ she 
screamed, ‘‘dear, 
dear, father, 
come and get 
me.”’ 

“IT am coming, 
darling,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘‘ Com- 
ing in a moment. 
Cynthia, listen to 
me, dear. Put 
down your doll 
and listen.’’ 

The child laid 
her doll upon the 
bed and_ gazed 
across the fire- 
swept abyss into 
her father’s eyes. 

“Do you, remember, sweetheart, 
out on the plains, last summer, when 
you rode your little pony, how father 
used to lasso you?’’ 

The child nodded eagerly. 

‘Father is going to lasso his little 
girl now, sweetheart. Come just 
three steps nearer, there, that’s 
enough. Now stand still, perfectly 
still. Father will get you in a min- 
ute.’’ 

While the man spoke, he wound a 
long coil of rope about his arm, 
thin, snake-like rope with a noose 
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at the end of it. His face grew set 
like a mask, his eyes were fixed 
steadily on the spot where the child 
stood, and the muscles in his sinewy 
arms rose like whip cords. 

He glanced at the men behind him 
as if a sudden thought had struck 
him. ‘‘One of you get a coat or 
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ing throng, it seemed as if the man 
would never move. The moments 
passed like hours. He spoke only 
once again, in a clear, steady voice. 

‘‘Now, Cynthia, remember, stand 
still. If I don’t get you this time, 
I’ll throw again. Trust to me, dear- 
est.” 
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‘« The rope flew 


something ready—soaking wet. It 
may be needed.’’ The command 
died away into a shuddering sob. 
‘‘God help me!’ he whispered. Then 
he turned to gaze steadfastly down 
into the smiling face of his little 
daughter. 

To the upturned eyes of the wait- 














across the ruins.’’ 


“I do, father,’’ cried the shrill, 
childish voice. The flames were 
creeping now about the third story 
floor. 

There was one tense swing of the 
long, spare body, then the man 
leaned forward, away out forward, 
over the sea of whitened faces below, 
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and the rope flew, like a_ living, 
breathing thing across the ruins, 


straight into the little, white cham- 
ber. It wreathed as if with an em- 
brace about the tiny form in the 
thin night-dress and wound itself 
around the tender arms. In another 
second the child seemed borne as if 


on wings over the heads of the 
breathless crowd. She gave one 
sharp cry of agony as the rope 


crushed her soft flesh. She swung 
far out, into the alleyway, so near 
the wall that clasping hands thrust 
from an open window might have 
drawn her in to safety. She swung 
back again, away back, almost to 
where a red banner of flame seemed 
reaching out to clutch her and a 
groan of despair went up from a 
thousand throats. 

The motion of the rope pendulum, 
with the small limp body weighting 
it, changed. It was being lifted by 
steady, long jerks, higher and 
higher, till just outside the stone 
cornice it stopped. Strong hands 
reached over to clasp themselves 
about the child, then she lay motion- 
less, cradled against the throbbing 
heart of her father. 

‘Is she safe?’’ went up in 
hoarse shout from the street. 

The sheriff’s gray head appeared 
over the railing. 

‘She is safe,’’ he cried. 
only in a faint.’’ 

The mob turned again to watch 
the doomed hotel. The muslin cur- 
tain in the fourth story bedroom 
changed to a small quivering flag of 
flame. The blaze leaped to the 
white crib, in another second noth- 
ing stood there but a red-hot iron 
skeleton. 

On the roof of the warehouse, 
Owen Balfour knelt with the child 
in his arms. A fluttering breath 
shook her slender body, she opened 
her eyes slowly. 


one 


‘*She is 
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“You did come for me, didn’t 
you, father?’’ she whispered. 

“*T did, sweetheart.”’ 

“And you will never go away 


again and leave me all alone with 
mama? Will you?’ 

‘‘Never, my little girl.’’ 

He rocked her in his arms, shed- 
ding the gentlest kisses on her white 
cheeks and soft mouth. 





“And will we go back to the 
ranche, father, to stay there al- 
ways?” 


“We will, precious.”’ 

There was a note of desperate re- 
solve in the man’s voice, but he 
smiled into the child’s eyes. 

‘“‘We ought to take her away to be 
cared for,’’ said the jail physician 
who had joined the group. ‘‘There 
has been a great shock to her nerv- 
ous system, and she is badly bruised. 
May we put her in our own hospital, 
sheriff?’’ 

“Of course, of course. And, 
Balfour, you want to go with your 
little girl yourself, don’t you?”’ 

The man nodded. He rose to his 
feet with the light burden clasped to 
his breast. The child tried to put 
an arm about her father’s neck, but 
she stopped with a shriek of pain. 
The tears stood in her brown eyes. 

‘The good doctor will soon make 


my little Cynthia well,’’ said the 
tender voice of her father; ‘‘the 
cruel rope hurt, didn’t it?’’ With 


the doctor by his side he strode to 
the elevator. Two of the blue-clad 
jailers followed automatically at his 
heels. 

‘“‘Guard off!’’ cried the sheriff, 
sharply. ‘‘I’ll be answerable myself 
for the safety of the prisoner.’’ The 
man looked back over his shoulder 
with grateful eyes. 


An hour later the prisoner stood 
before the sheriff in his office. 
‘Sit down, Balfour,’’ said the old 














man, cordially. ‘‘How is Cynthia?” 

‘Sleeping soundly, sir. The doc- 
tor says in a week she will be well.’’ 

“What do you propose doing 
then? Do you know your wife is 
dead?’’ 

The man bowed his head between 
his hands. 

‘“‘I don’t believe you are the sort 
I’m paid to watch over,” the sheriff 
said kindly; ‘‘you’re not used to jail 
air.”" 

Balfour flung back his head with a 
haughty gesture. 

‘I’m not,’ he cried, ‘‘I never saw 
the inside of a jail till I came to wait 
my trial. Iwas born and bred out 
on the plains. She came from the 
East.” He pointed a_ trembling 
hand at the blackened ruins across 
the street. ‘‘For a few months after 
we were married she seemed happy 
enough, then she began to fret for 
the East and for city life. I did 
everything I could to make her 
happy; nothing pleased her. She 
hated the ranche and ranche life. 
Six months ago I had to take a busi- 
ness trip to St. Louis. I wanted to 
take her with me. She would not 
go. Icame back a week after. She 
was gone. Cynthia and she had dis- 
appeared.” 

The man dashed his hand across 
his eyes. ‘‘Sheriff, I could have 
stood it if she had left Cynthia; she 
is all I have in the world. I came 
East to look for them. I chased 
here and there, half crazy. A man 
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was with her, Habberton; he came 
to visit us two years ago. If I had 
known the !aw, 1 could have taken 
Cynthia, without doing—what I did. 
On the plains we shoot a man down 
like vermin, if he acts like vermin. 
He stood beside when I asked for 
Cynthia, he mocked at me and 
laughed in my face. I gave him— 
what we give such men on the plains. 
I have not seen my child from the 
day I went to St. Louis till I took 
her in my arms to-day.’’ 

The sheriff walked across the room 
and laid his hand on the man’s 
shoulder. ‘‘Balfour,’’ he said, husk- 
ily, ‘‘I think you’ll go back to the 
plains soon. Yesterday they tele- 
phoned from the hospital that Hab- 
berton is mending fast. My opinion 
is, he scarcely deserves to mend; 
I’m glad of it though for your sake. 
He was notorious in this town. You 
had sympathy from the beginning— 
lots of it. To-day the papers and 
the people will demand your release. 
There have been a hundred men and 
women here already begging for it. 
Ten minutes ago the mayor took a 
train for Albany to ask your pardon 
from the governor. You will go 
back West, I reckon, and——’’ 

Balfour’s gaunt frame shook with 
sobs. Then he sprang to his feet 
and caught the sheriff’s hand in a 
powerful grasp. ‘‘Thank God!” he 
cried. ‘‘Thank God, for Cynthia's 
sake!” 
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By a singular coincidence, Betty 
fluttered into my office just as I was 
addressing a letter to her at the 
lakes. To imagine that my surprise 
was not joyful was not to know 
Betty, yet I found it in my heart to 
wish that she had waited to receive 
that letter. It is always easier for 
me to write things than to blurt them 
out in conversation, and 1 could no 
longer let her remain in ignorance of 
my week-old engagement to Eleanor. 

There was really no reason why it 
should have been difficult to explain 
this to Betty, for we had been such 
capital friends at the lakes, but my 
engagement had been something of 
a surprise to myself, so naturally it 
would strike Betty as unexpected— 
to judge from her manner, one might 
say extremely unexpected. 

‘Yes, we just came in this morn- 
ing,’ she said, in response to my 
rather incoherent greeting. ‘‘And I 
lost both my purse and my aunt at 
the depot, so I came for you to take 
me home—if you aren’t too busy, 
Mr. Doctor.”’ 

This was purely a superfluous irony 
on Betty’s part. I ignored it, but it 
lent severity to the decision of my 
tone. ‘‘I always lunch at one,”’ said 
I, ‘‘and it’s one o’clock now.”’ 

‘I’m hungry too,”’ said Betty, and 
together we strolled into the grill 
room at the Auditorium. 
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“Yes, I know,’’ she said, compre- 
hensively, when I was in the middle 
of a sentence. ‘‘But what is the 
matter, really You look fearfully 
wer be “gone 

“Tm not at all woe-begone,’’ I re- 
turned, with spirit. ‘I was merely 
thinking of some one—something 
else. I want you to meet Eleanor.’ 

I realized that this was a lame and 
inadequate introduction of the sub- 
ject, but to tell-the truth, she looked 
so distractingly pretty, glancing up 
under the brim of a cocky little hat 
pierced with a black feather, that the 
last thing a man would naturally 
want to tell her would be his engage- 
ment to another girl. 

“‘Eleanor?” repeated Betty. 

“Eleanor Dusant,” I said. ‘‘She— 
I—that is—we—’’  Betty’s laugh 
stung me and I went on ina rush, 
“‘We, Eleanor and I, are engaged to 
be married. I was just writing you 
about it when you came in. I want 
you to meet Eleanor, Betty. I know 
you'll like her.’’ 

“‘What makes you think so?” said 
Betty, with entire composure. 

I floundered. 

‘“‘Why we, you and I, Betty, have 
been such friends, such very good 
friends.”’ 

““Weren’t we!”’ agreed Betty. She 
put down her oyster fork, and slanted 
her eyes quizzically under her tilted 
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brim. ‘‘Isn’t this just a little—er— 
sudden?’’ she queried. 

It had been sudden. I said so. 
Somehow the admission seemed dis- 
loyal to Eleanor, so I added that I 
had always had an inner conscious- 
ness from my childhood that Eleanor 
and I were destined for each other. 

‘‘Ah!” said Betty, with her eyes on 
the plate. ‘* Was 
this—this conscious- 
ness very strong this 
summer?” 

I grinned. The 
agile waiter, darting 
about me, saved me 
the necessity of re- 
plying until I could 
command my expres- 
sion. 

“It was ever pres- 
ent,’’ said I then, 
with dignity. ‘‘Sev- 
eral times I was on 
the point of confid- 
ing in you, but some- 
thing or other always 
prevented.’’ 

‘Yes, I know,” 
returned Betty, un- 
blushingly. ‘I 
thought you were 
going totell me some- 
thing else, you 
know!” 

There really wasn’t 
any obvious reply. 
Her lack of interest 
was apparent, and 
her placid acceptance of the situa- 
tion piqued me to say the least, 
yet I hardly knew what I did 
want from her. I only said irritably, 
‘You might be decently enthusiastic. 
You aren’t at all cordial.”’ 

“What do you expect?’ cried 
Betty. ‘‘What shall I say? Will 
you teach me? Come, let’s ex- 
change réles—you sympathize with 
me!’ and Betty laid a slim brown 
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hand upon the table and smiled down 

at the solitaire upon the third finger. 
‘Why Betty!’ I exclaimed. 
“Why Betty!’ she mimicked. 
“You don’t mean to tell me—isn’t 

this a bit—sudden?”’ 
“I wore it all summer,’’ said she. 
“Not on that finger!’ said I. 
“Well, no, not all the time.’ 


’ 





«We had been such capital fricnds at the lakes.’’ 


There was a brazen twinkle in her 
eye that I refused to meet. The ex- 
tent of her iniquity was dawning on 
me. 

“You have been engaged all sum- 
mer!” I cried. 

“T didn’t let it hurt the summer,”’ 
pleaded Betty. 

“You have been wilfully mislead- 
ing me,’’ I declared. ‘‘You have 
been practicing on my—my cre- 
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dulity! You were engaged to this 
man that night on the water when 
you confessed to me that you had 
never felt the touch of love!”’ 

“You—you won't tell him, will 
you?’ begged Betty with every sign 
of alarm. 

“You were engaged to him that 
evening at Lawdon,’’ I swept on, 
accusingly. That evening had dif- 
fered from other evenings in but one 
respect. But what, 1 ask you is a 
man to do, when a girl, a pretty girl, 
flits past you in the moonlight mock- 
ing you with her eyes? I had fol- 
lowed, and my steps had been swifter 
than Betty’s. 

Betty had the grace to grow pink 
under my gaze, but her lips only 
scoffed. ‘‘You had the—the inner 
consciousness, you know.”’ 

I was silent; she pressed her ad- 
vantage. ‘‘Well what are you going 
to do about it?’’ she laughed. 

‘Nothing at all,’’ I said. ‘But I 
must say Iam surprised at you! Oh, 
it isn’t for myself I am grieving—] 
feel for him—deeply! When I think 
how you have deceived him, cajoled 
him, tricked him—well, I should 
like to be the man you are engaged 
to, Betty!’ I added, in a fine burst 
of indignation. 

Betty flashed me a swift glance 
and there was a subtle sparkle in 
their depth that set me marveling. 
Her cheeks were flushed and her lips 
were puckered a little ruefully and 
wholly disarmingly. Slowly, still 
marveling, I repeated my words, “‘I 
should like to be the man you are 
engaged to, Betty!”’ 

But Betty’s gaze turned to some- 
thing behind me and there was al- 
most alarm in her face. She leaned 
forward and whispered hurriedly, ‘‘Is 
Eleanor dark—dark and tall? And 
does she wear a blue suit and a blue 
hat with three black pompoms and a 
hat pin of the Canadian seal? Be- 
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cirl like that at 
you—she’s 


cause there’s been a 
the table just back of 
going out now—and she’s been so 
terribly interested that it just flashed 
over me-——”’ 

I whirled about and caught a brief 
glimpse of departing skirts at the 
doorway. But the glimpse was 
enough. 

“Oh, do you think she heard?’ 
cried Betty. 

“Every word!” said I, with con- 
viction. 

‘Is she very —very implacable?’’ 

“Absolutely so.’’ Somehow I 
fairly gloried in Eleanor’s strength 
of mind. 

‘Oh, what are you going to do?’’ 
she quavered. 

“What are you going to do?’ I 
demanded. ‘“‘It’s every bit your 
fault you know. You invaded my 
peace, you interrupted the course of 
love’s young dream, you blasted my 
life’s happiness, and in fifteen min- 
utes,’’ I consulted my watch, “‘in fif- 
teen minutes you will be causing 
Mrs. Dusant a very bad quarter of an 
hour.”’ 

I had not meant to say anything 
about Mrs. Dusant’s part in the 
affair, but she has a way of coming 
in without knocking. Betty laughed, 
and the dimples which had fled at 
her discovery, rearranged themselves 
demurely in the corners of her 
mouth. 

“If you were to apologize—suffi- 
ciently,” she suggested, ‘‘I am sure 
—they—would take you back.”’ 

I shook my head. ‘They will 
never forgive me,” I said, firmly. I 
had made up my mind about that. 

“Oh; you can explain,”’ she urged. 
‘Sacrifice me! Don’t mind my feel- 
ings in the least. Just tell them the 
truth.”’ 

‘I rather think they have guessed 
it,’’ said I, darkly. Betty looked 
innocent—pointedly, insistently in- 












brows rosein guile- 
less question and 
hereyes met mine 
in a blank baby 
stare. She was so 
evidently slipping 
out from all share 
in the blame that I 
flung her my first 
question in haste. 
“What are you 
going to do?’’ 
“What can I 
do?’ she asked, 
with plaintive 
sweetness, and her 















eyes rested, for 
just the fraction 
of a second, on 
the ring on her 
hand. It was a 
huge, garish thing. 
I eyed it with a 
sudden abatement 
of my joyous mocd 
and when I spoke 
again constraint 
had crept into my 
voice. ‘‘Who is 
he?’’ said I.‘“‘Betty, 
tellme, whois he?”’ 

But Betty did 
not answer. She hung her head like 
the guiltiest culprit in the jam closet, 
and turned from pink to scarlet under 
my gaze. ‘‘Betty,’’ said I, gently, 
and then, ‘‘Betty!” I cried, in sudden 
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inspiration, ‘‘there isn’t any man! 
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‘© You hoven’t been engaged all summer!’ I cried. 


‘Just a dream man,’’ said a small, 
meek little voice—not at all Betty’s 
voice. “It was my graduation ring. 
Only—only I don’t see what that’s 
got to do with it.’’ 

But I thought I did. 
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The Shelling of Hiram Deed 


BY BAILEY MILLARD 


Hiram Deed sat in the doorway of 
his cabin after a hard day’s work in 
a prospect hole, and watched the 
moon tip its horn over a pine-clad 
butte in the west. He was smoking 
his clay pipe and stroking the cat 
that lay snugly in his lap. Deed 
was a man of a thoughtful breadth 
of brow, with a face as brown as a 
ham and the kind of black eyes that 
look you through; he was stumpy of 
stature, with powerful arms and legs, 
and could load up an ore-bucket as 
quickly as any miner in Tuolumne 
County. He seemed quiet enough 
now as he sat there in the doorway, 
but he had a nervous, impetuous way 
about him which at times was very 
offensive to his partner, big Bob 
Doane, the limpest personality to be 
found in the diggings—a man of 
glutinously indefinite mind, with the 
ambition of a beetle and the insight 
of an angleworm. 

‘“‘T wonder,’ said Hiram, speaking 
of Doane, who was absent in Hang- 
town, ‘‘how long it will take him to 
celebrate his birthday and get sobered 
up. Seems to me his birthdays come 
about three times a year.’”’ 

The alert, clear-headed Hiram had 
a way of prodding up his slow-going 
partner until that worthy man could 
stand his righteous digs no longer, 
and would slink off to town and seek 
out some bibulous and convivial 
spirit to assist him in getting rid of 
his ‘‘dust.’’ Sometimes he would 
remain away a whole week and some- 
times longer. He had been gone 
three days on this latest visit, and 
the ostensible reason of it was, as 
usual, his birthday. As this fre- 
quently-occurring anniversary gener- 
ally required a most demonstrative 
and prolonged observation, there 


was no telling when or in what con- 
dition he would return to camp. 
Sitting there in his cabin door, 
blowing the cool tobacco smoke into 
the quiet evening air, Hiram heard 
the crisp snapping of pine needles a 
little way down the gulch, and bent 
his ear attentively, thinking he heard 
the footsteps of the delinquent 
Doane. But the figure that sham- 
bled around the corner of the cabin 
was not Doane’s. It was that of a 
wiry little man, with a smoothly- 
shaven face that showed a thin, pene- 
trating nose and a chin hardly worth 


including in the inventory. The’ 


man had restless little rat eyes that 
gleamed strangely in the moonlight. 
He came up tothe cabin door and 
Hiram gave him a hospitable ‘‘Good 
evening!”’ 

To this friendly greeting there was 
no response. The man was passing 
the curious Hiram and entering the 
cabin without a word, when the 
miner interposed a mildly toned pro- 
test, 

“Hold on, old man,” he said. 
‘What are you up to?’’ 

There was no reply to this de- 
mand. The man proceeded to a 
table in the middle of the room, on 
which stood a lighted lamp. There 
was food onthe table, and this the 
visitor eyed hungrily. 

“If you want something to eat,”’ 
remarked Hiram, rather testily, for 
he hated mysteries, ‘‘why in Sam 
Hill don’t you say so?’’ 

The strange little man sat down in 
a rawhide-seated chair and took off 
his hat, revealing a crop of short, 
black, uncombed hair, banged low 
over his eyebrows and down to his 
shifty little peeping eyes that shot 
strange glances at Hiram and at the 
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cold bacon and beans on the table. 

The visitor made a dive into the 
pocket of his rusty blue overalls, 
drew forth a short piece of pencil, 
and looked around inquiringly. 

‘‘Oh, deaf and dumb, are you?’’ 
remarked Hiram, handing him a 
piece of brown wrapping paper. 
‘‘That explains it.”’ 

In an irregular hand the man wrote 
on the paper: ‘‘I am very hungry. 
Please give me some food.’’ 

‘‘Help yourself,”’ scribbled Hiram. 
‘‘Eat all you want.”’ 

He cut some bread and put on the 
teakettle. The visitor ate plate 
after plate of beans and bacon, fin- 
ishing off with bread and jam, and 
two or three cups of tea into which 
Hiram poured what was left of the 
sticky fluid in his last can of con- 
densed milk. 

‘Do you want a job?’’ scrawled 
Hiram, when his well-filled guest sat 
blowing great clouds from a pipe 
which the miner had packed for him 
with plug-cut. “I can give you 
work for a few days—till my partner 
comes back. What is your name?” 

There was no enthusiasm visible in 
the man’s manner as he slowly set 
down the words, ‘“‘All right. My 
name is Paul Jones. But I know 
little about mining.’’ 

“Oh, I can show you,”’ scratched 
Hiram. Then it occurred to him 
that he knew the finger alphabet of 
the deaf and dumb, as a cousin of 
his who had lived in his father’s 
house when he was a boy had been a 
deaf mute. So he fingered out some 
signs to the man, who shook his 
head and wrote in reply: 

“TI can’t understand. Your signs 
are different to mine.”’ 

‘You are not an American then?’ 
scribbled Hiram. 

“Oh, yes,’’ was the unhesitating 
reply. 

‘‘Your name is a good one. Paul 
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Jones was a great figure in our his- 
tory.’’ 

The man shot a shifty glance 
toward the floor and then penciled: 

“Yes; it was my father’s name.”’ 

Hiram did not like the look of the 
fellow, and he slept with one hand 
on his six-shooter and one eye on 
the hearth, under a certain flat stone 
of which was buried his strong iron 
box containing the result of his 
year’s work on the quartz ledge. 
But Paul Jones snored innocently 
enough, and ate breakfast the next 
morning like a man on whose con- 
science rested nothing heavier than 
a moth’s wing. Yet he handled the 
drill awkwardly when Hiram set him 
to work in the shaft, and it was slow 
stopping to scrawl off instructions for 
the novice to— 

‘‘Pull it up and turn ita little after 
each stroke or it will stick. 

‘“‘Keep the hole wet. 

‘Don’t let the sacking slip up, or 
all the water will squirt out when the 
hammer strikes. 

“Don’t hold it too tight. 

‘Keep turning, turning, turning.’’ 

After he had written the last word 
a dozen times, and the drill still 
stuck in the hole, the impatient 
Hiram would make twisting mo- 
tions with his hand and glare fiercely 
at Paul Jones and yell out: ‘‘There, 
you doddering dummy, it’s stuck 
again!’’ 

Not a little satisfaction inhered in 
the miner’s ability to relieve himself 
by such an outburst. In spite of 
what Bob Doane might hold to the 
contrary, Hiram was not a man who 
liked to injure anyone’s sensibilities, 
and this being able to curse a man 
who was none the wiser for it, car- 
ried with it its own peculiar gratifi- 
cation. 

But the more Paul Jones worked 
at drill-handling the less competent 
he showed himself for that particular 
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kind of labor. So Hiram tried him 
at the hammer. The man picked up 
the tool with surprising deftness and 
struck the drill-head with a certainty 
of stroke that mightily pleased 
Hiram, who held the drill. 

‘‘That’s good,” he 
‘Keep it up!” 

But within an hour Paul Jones be- 
came weary of the work and struck 
so wildly that Hiram was in momen- 
tary fear of the fall of the ugly ham- 
mer upon his hand. 

‘‘Stop trimming the steel!” yelled 
the miner, signing with his fingers. 
“Strike in the middle!” 

Yet Paul Jones’ strokes were wilder 
than ever. Hiram grew very wary, 
and when at last the hammer-wielder 
missed the drill-head and struck his 
hand near the wrist, the blow fell 
but lightly, as the hand dodged 
quickly away. 

Paul Jones looked a world of re- 
lentfulness and compassion, but to 
Hiram, who was as pleasant as a 
nervously impatient man can be who 
has just felt the stroke of a four- 
pound hammer on his hand, the sym- 
pathetic demonstrations were not in 
the least convincing. 

‘You're the darndest dolt in seven 
counties!’’ bawled the miner, flirting 
his hand about swiftly and then 
covering the injured flesh with his 
mouth. ‘‘What are you good for, 
anyway, you lazy lunkhead? A 
whole row of such miners as you 
wouldn’t be worth a burnt match.” 

Paul Jones continued his mute ex- 
pressions of sorrowful sympathy and 
signed that he was willing to proceed 
with the hammering. 

‘*T’ll be more careful,’’ he wrote 
on his paper. 

“Yes, you will!’’ roared Hiram. 
‘You ain’t got sense enough to last 
You couldn’t tell a 


signaled. 


you over night. 


two-hundred foot shaft from a mill 
chimney.” 


He sucked his injured 


hand for a minute and then grasped 
the drill. 

‘Hit her easy!’ he bawled, ma- 
king signs. 

Paul Jones jerked his head several 
times to signify his understanding of 
the order, but the hammer came 
down on the drill with terrific force 
and a mighty clang. 

“Well, there’s no use telling you 
anything,’’ said Hiram. ‘‘Go ahead; 
but if you make another misslick I'll 
kick the stuffing out of you!’ . 

Subtly alert for the next false 
movement of the whizzing hammer, 
Hiram kept his eye on Paul Jones’ 
‘“‘swing’’ and when the next blow fell 
on his hand—in the precise spot where 
the other one had descended—the 
injury was not more severe than the 
first one. But Hiram grasped the 
hammer from the clumsy hands, and 
the toe of his heavy boot struck Paul 
Jones very suddenly and _ forcibly 
upon his left shin, making him dance 
about the bottom of the shaft on his 
right foot, grimacing like a monkey 
with the megrims. 

After Hiram had finished a set of 
curses so elaborately ornate and 
original that he paused for a moment 
to admire them as an extempore 
composition, he said: 

“Well, Pll try the clumsy galoot 
at getting out lagging, and if he 
can’t do that, I'll let him go—that’s 
what I’ll do. If Bob was here I’d 
let him go now. Wonder how long 
his celebration is going to last.’’ 

The ‘‘lagging’’ was merely short 
pine poles with which the interior of 
the shaft was cribbed up to keep it 
from caving in. Paul Jones was 
sure he could cut the poles and 
bring them down to the shaft with- 
out doing any damage to the axe or 
to the earth’s crust in that vicinity. 
So Hiram went at the drilling alone, 
Paul Jones letting him down in the 
bucket and grinning at him from the 
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mouth of the shaft, thirty feet above. 

Hiram had arranged a system of 
signals which were to let his assistant 
know what he wanted while he was 
down in the mine. This device was 
an ingenious affair—a set of stout 
strings that raised little rags of 
different colors on a pole at the 
mouth of the shaft. If the miner 
wanted the bucket pulled up or 
let down, he would raise a red rag; 
if he wanted water he would raise a 
blue rag, and if he wanted dynamite 
he was to run up a white rag. 
This signal code worked very 
well for a day or two, but when one 
morning Hiram wished to be pulled 
up that he might sharpen his drill, he 
jerked the string two or three times 
and there was no response. As the 
bucket was down, he climbed up the 
rope, with indignation flashing from 
his big black eyes. Going over to 
the place where Paul Jones had been 
cutting poles he found the axe stick- 
ing in a stump. He looked about 
among the pines for his able assist- 
ant, but in vain. Going toward the 
cabin, he saw him scuttling out, his 
little eyes wearing a startled look. 

“Why ain’t you at work?’’ growled 
Hiram, pointing to the axe and ges- 
ticulating like a harlequin. ‘‘All 
you've cut to-day is that little pile 
of poles. What dolI hire you for? 
Well, it’s useless to waste words on 
a saphead dummy like you.”’ 

Paul Jones made a motion toward 
his mouth with his dark, skinny 
hand. 

‘“‘Getting something to eat, were 
you? Blest if you ain’t hungry all 
the time. You do beat all. And 
you ate twice as much breakfast as I 
did.’’ 

Hiram went into the cabin and 
glanced at the bread and_ beans. 
‘Why, he didn’t touch any of the 
grub. Wonder if he’s been disturb- 
ing anything else. He bent over the 


hearth. He fancied that he saw a 
few grains of fresh earth at the side 
of stone that hid his treasure, but the 
gold in the iron box which he hastily 
unlocked was safe, and he dismissed 
the suspicion by saying that the 
‘lunkhead hadn’t sense enough to 
get away with anything like that.’’ 
He sharpened his drill and went 
back to work. 

Just before dinner he was ready to 
prepare his blasts, and so he pulled 
up the white dynamite rag. As 
soon as he had done so a vague mis- 
giving seized him. This was the 
first time that this signal had been 
given, and he wondered if the awk- 
ward Paul Jones would not maim 
himself for life by the explosion of 
one of the terrible fulminating caps 
that were used to discharge the 
dynamite and could be depended 
upon to blow off a man’s arm if ex- 
ploded in his hands. Or he might 
blow himself to pieces by the acci- 
dental dropping of a stick of dyna- 
mite. But when the face of Paul 
Jones appeared as a dark cloud in 
the little patch of blue sky above 
Hiram’s head, the man appeared 
cool enough. He hauled up the 
empty bucket, the windlass whining 
and the ratchet racketing unmusi- 
cally. 

‘“‘There’s no use yelling up to 
him to be careful,’’ thought Hiram, 
‘“‘and if I give him any more of those 
rag signals it will only rattle him.’’ 

He waited with a little anxiety, 
looking upward very intently. At 
last the dark hand and arm of Paul 
Jones appeared above the edge of 
the shaft, holding out a long candle 
of the Gray Terror by which rocks 
are riven and earth is upheaved. 
When the face of the man above 
came into view, Hiram was horrified 
to see that it wore an unusual sinister 
look, while the little rat eyes gleamed 
down at him with a malign fierceness 
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that was frightful to behold; and, 
what was most astonishing of all, the 
thin lips parted wide and an uncan- 
nily exultant croaked and 
laughed down the shaft: 

‘‘Now, 'Iram, it’s my turn! You’re 
in a tight plyce down there, old 
man, beggar me heyes if ye ain’t! 
You’d better say your prayers. 
W’en I lets this ’ere drop you'll be 
blown to the New Jeroosalem!”’ 

The dumb had found a voice—an 
awful voice that could speak the 
death warrant of Hiram Deed! It 
was a brave man that stood at the 
bottom of that shaft, looking up at 
the hand that held grim death in its 
light grasp, but brave as he was, his 
face whitened, and a tremor shook 
his stout frame. He said nothing 
while Paul Jones’ hand held the 
dynamite over his head in sullen, 
ghastly suspense. 

“I’d ’ate to be in your plyce, 
‘Iram! You'll get pyed now for 
treatin’ me that wye—cussin’ me and 
bootin’ me, you bloomin’ beast! I 
was sorry I didn’t knock off your 
bloody ’and that time I ’it it with 
the ’ammer, but, blast me heyes if I 
don’t get more than heven with ye 
now! And I know’s w’ere your gold 
is’id and I’m agoin’ to ’ave it and 
be sylin’ back to Austrylia in the 
next steamer, wile you are lyin’ 
down there in bloomin’ bloody little 
bits, a-wishin’ you was me. Say 
your prayers! One—two—three!”’ 

The Gray Terror dropped from his 
thin fingers and fell straight as a 
plumb bob into the shaft. Hiram 
gave a convulsive groan and as the 
dynamite fell, his eye marked its 
downward flight and his hands sprang 
aloft to meet and clutchit. He had 
been the catcher for the baseball 
team at school, and had won local 
fame for the deftness with which he 
gathered flying balls from behind 
the plate. So that now, although he 


voice 


was undeniably nervous, he grasped 
the descending stick of dynamite 
before it reached the rocky floor of 
the shaft, and laid it carefully upon 
a piece of burlap on which he had 
been sitting while handling the drill. 

“‘My word!” he heard Paul Jones 
croak from above. ‘“‘It didn’t go 
hoff. We'll see if this ’ere one is 
any better.” 

He dropped another candle of the 
high explosive, which Hiram caught 
as carefully as before. 

‘‘There were just six sticks in the 
box,’’ said Hiram, “‘I’ve caught two. 
Can I catch the other four?”’ 

The sweat stood upon his ash- 
white brow while he rigidly clutched 
in his earth-stained hands the next 
downward-hurtling cylinder of sud- 
den death. He fumbled the next 
one, and thought he had ‘‘muffed”’ 
it, but snatched it from under his 
knee within two inches of the rock. 
Two more remained. There was a 
lull in the descent of the deadly 
missiles, and Paul Jones _ peered 
down and saw by Hiram’s dim light 
the upstretched hands of the fear- 
frenzied miner. 

‘Oh, that’s the ’ow of it, eh? ’E 
catches ’em and lays ’emaw’y. But 
’e can’t catch two at a time—not ’e! 
Gawd ’elp your soul, ‘Iram! ’Ere 
they come!”’ 

He dropped the last two sticks of 
the Gray Terror and sprang back and 
stood straining his ears in expect- 
ancy. But the roar that should have 
announced the rending of Hiram 
into the small pieces in which he had 
fancied the hardy miner, did not re- 
sound through the gulch. Hiram 
had caught one of the gray sticks 
and the other—it certainly was his 
lucky day—had fallen into a pail of 
water that he kept to moisten the 
drill hole, so that the shock of con- 
cussion had been too slight to ex- 
plode it. Hiram, exulting over the 
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fact that the last of the death-deal- 
ing dynamite had been thrown down 
the shaft, p!aced all the sticks to- 
gether, rolled them up in the sack, 
and stowed them away in an open 
space in the lagging. He heard 
Paul Jones cursing the ‘‘bloomin’ 
powder that wouldn’t go hoff,’’ and 
then the dark head was obtruded 
again in the little patch of blue and 
the rat eyes gleamed as wickedly as 
ever. 

‘Well, it’s more work, but there’s 
plenty o’ good ’ard stones up ’ere, 
‘Iram, and ‘ere’s one of ’em, with 
my compliments!’ 

A boulder as large as a man’s head 
thudded down beside Hiram, nearly 
striking one of his feet. Quickly 
the crafty miner fell to the bottom 
of the shaft, with a loud and well- 
simulated death-groan. 

‘Well, that’s the hend o’ ’im,’’ he 
heard the murderous Paul Jones say 
as he started away from the shaft. 

Hiram Deed lay where he had 
fallen in the bottom of the mine for 
a long while. He wondered how he 
would ever get out again, as the rope 
was all wound upon the windlass, 
and it would be useless to try to 
climb up the slippery lagging. If 
Bob Doane would come! But of 
course he was not at the end of his 
birthday celebration yet. He would 
stay and stay 

The reaction from the sickening 
death terror came at last, and Hiram 
Deed lay limp as a wet towel in the 
bottom of the shaft. His thoughts 
melted dizzily into each other. He 
had a vague sense of a flying forth to 
meet the Angel of Death that had 
been spreading his wings over the 
shaft. Then he sank back into the 
limbo of lost souls and there was 
darkness everywhere. 





‘Hiram, Hiram, oh, Hiram! Are 
yeh down there, Hi? Hiram, Hi- 
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ram, can’t yeh answer? Iiram, 
Hiram, oh, Hi!’’ 

Bob Doane’s bull voice was roar- 
ing down the shaft, and it finally 
woke the unconscious man who lay 
at the bottom of it. He started up, 
all abroad for a moment, and then 
yelled back in mute terror: 

‘“‘Don’t throw any more, for God’s 
sake, don’t throw ’em! I can’t catch 
‘em! I’m all played out!’’ 

“Don’t worry, Hi. It’s me—Bob 
Doane! I’m goin’ to let down the 
bucket now, an’ you git in, if you 
can, an’ I’1] draw yeh up.” 

Hiram obeyed with difficulty, and 
the piney air of the upper world 
smelled good in his nostrils. He 
was reeling, so that Bob Doane, who 
was now as sober as a deacon, had to 
support him to the cabin. When he 
reached the doorway Hiram was sur- 
prised to see Paul Jones lying on the 
floor, done up like a bundle of apple 
trees ina most complex system of 
knots. Pale and flabby as he was 
after his terrible ordeal, Hiram 
Deed managed a sickly smile as he 
look toward Doane inquiringly. 

“Oh, I ketched him all right,” 
said Doane, with a stout emphasis 
on his unfortunate verb. ‘‘He had 
got the iron box over by the rock 
near the tool-house, and was bangin’ 
away at the lock with a hammer an’ 
cold chisel when I came up the 
gulch. So I jest gathered him in, 
this way,’’ illustrated the big miner, 
giving a great bear hug to an imag- 
inary captive, ‘‘an’ there he is, safe 
as my watch, which the same is in 
soak down there with the Hangtown 
barkeep. But, oh, Lord, how he 
was cussin’ an’ growlin’! I had to 
plug up his potato trap with that old 
sock. He was a-bawlin’ out a lot o’ 
cockney stuff. Say, do you know 
what I think? He’s the chap I was 
readin’ about in the paper to-day. 
Hold on; I guess I got one in my 
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coat pocket. He fished out the 
weck-old Hangtown Prospector and 
read the notice of a reward offered 
by the Sheriff of Tuolumne County 
for*‘the capture of Phil Sheridan,alias 
Winfield Scott, an Englishman who 
came to this coast from Melbourne, 
a short man with a large nose, long 
black hair and beard and small black 
eyes; speaks a mixture of Australian 
and cockney dialect.”’ 

“Goes into Amurican history for 
his names—see,’’ Bob Doane. 
“And he’s cut his hair and shaved his 
beard; but how could he fool any- 
body into thinking he was an Amur- 
ican?”’ 

“By playing dummy,” said Hiram. 

Then he told his story of the in- 
trepid Paul Jones and his treatment 
at his valorous hands. 

“Well, he shelled yeh with giant, 


said 
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did he—the varmint,” said the dis 
gusted Doane, giving Paul Jones’ 
prostrate form a most irreverent 
kick. ‘“‘Say, Hi, I feel as cheap as 
red clay about this. If I’d a ben 
here it wouldn’t a-happened. An’ I 
swear now I won’t taste another drop 
o’ liquor till my next birthday!’ 
He pressed Hiram’s hand with his 
great paw and assumed a most self 
reproachful air. 

‘Oh, you assay high in good inten- 
ions!’ said Hiram, ‘‘but while 
you're about it I wish you’d just 
promise that you won’t have another 
birthday till next year. You were 
born altogether too often to suit 
me.’’ 

se promise,’’ 
asasheep. ‘‘An’ now let’s git this 
deef an’ dumb man o’ yourn into the 
hands o’ the sheriff.’’ 


said Doane, as meek 





The Elopement of John Henry 


BY G. W. OGDEN 


John Henry Haddix, constable of 
Polk township, sat on the railing of 
Mill Creek bridge with the burnished 
badge of his office pinned to his left 
suspender. John Henry chewed a 
sprig of hazel with studious severity, 
shifting his position uneasily from 
time to time, to crane his neck and 
bring his eyes to bear on the stretch 
of road screened by the clump of 
sumac bushes at his right. As he 
leaned forward the sun played on 
the star fastened above his suspender 
buckle and magnified its importance 
and its glory mightily. The shade 
of the maple tree had moved away 
from him as the sun mounted the 
ladder of the still Sabbath forenoon, 
and above the white dust of the rock 


road the air trembled and wavered 
like oil. : 
John Henry tugged at a strap with 
a hame ring at the end, pendant 
from the band of his trousers, and 
drew out his watch. Then he looked 
up at the sign over the roadway at 
the end of the bridge, and read it for 
the twentieth time within the hour: 





| WARNING! 
| 
$5.00 FINE FOR RIDING OR DRIVING 
OVER THIS BRIDGE FASTER THAN A 
| WALK, OR FOR DRIVING MORE THAN 
| TWENTY HEAD OF HORSES OR CATTLE 


ACROSS AT ONE TIME. 








It was hot. John Henry worked 
his finger around the uncomfortable 
neckband of his collarless white shirt 
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in an effort to ease the unaccustomed 
pressure about his throat. Drops of 
sweat trickled down his face and 
plashed on the garment’s gleaming, 
stiff bosom. It drank them as a 
thirsty alkaline plain blots up the 
summer shower. John Henry took 
his coat from the railing beside him 
where he had carelessly placed it 
upon his arrival, folded it with the 
lining of farmer’s satin outward, and 
deposited it on a little bed of hick- 
ory branches by the roadside at his 
feet. Then he climbed to the railing 
again, faced the south, and com- 
posed himself to wait. 

‘‘They’ll pass this a-way goin’ to 
Five Point, shore,” he muttered. 
“Tf that feller does it agin, by 
crackey I'll yank ’im up, hide an’ 
taller.” 

John Henry was not perching on 
the bridge railing as the shadow of 
justice as exemplified by the statutes 
of the state, but rather as an indi- 
vidual sheltering himself behind the 
body of the law for the purpose of 
gratifying a personal revenge. He 
expected Lum Wilson, of Green- 
wood, to pass that way between 
eleven and twelve o’clock, driving a 
chestnut mare to a yellow-wheeled, 
rubber-tired buggy. The evidence 
of past observation justified his fur- 
ther expectation that Belle Zeeny 
Tweddell would be on the narrow 
seat beside him. 

That was the point. Without 
Belle Zeeny on that narrow seat, a 
seat scarcely wide enough for one, 
according to John Henry’s country- 
bred specifications, Lum Wilson 
could have driven across the Mill 
Creek bridge at his mare’s liveliest 
trot, as he had, to the constable’s 
personal knowledge, done a hundred 
times before. 

Lum Wilson, like a serpent in his 
glittering skin, had driven out of 
Greenwood nearly three months 
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back, and ‘‘cut’’ the constable out of 
Belle Zeeny’s company. For two 
years before Lum’s gorgeous advent, 
John Henry had regularly solicited 
Belle Zeeny’s hand each Saturday 
night. For two years Belle Zeeny 
had regularly sighed each Saturday 
night, and answered: ‘‘Well, John 
Henry, I like you well enough to 
marry you, but as I’ve told you so 
often before, marryin’ as a general 
run is so common that there ain’t no 
more excitement about it than a 
funeral. Of course we could git 
married an’ settle down on your hun- 
dred an’ twenty, but that’s what all 
the girls-in Five Point do. I want 
something different, something dash- 
ing and exciting about it.’’ 

John Henry could never make it 
out. His understanding of dashing 
things was inseparably and solely 
connected with the homely domestic 
task of churning. John Henry had 
never read the continued stories in 
The Welcome Visitor. As he sat on the 
bridge railing, with the July sun 
drawing little pustules of pitch from 
the knots in the structure’s three- 
inch flooring, he conceived the idea 
that Belle Zeeny wanted a dashing 
man. Adashing man. Yes, he had 
heard that expression. It echoed 
back in the hallways of his memory, 
in Belle Zeeny’s voice. A dashing 
man! No doubt she considered 
Lum Wilson dashing. Wherein was 
Lum Wilson more dashing then he, 
John Henry Haddix, constable of 
Polk township? Was it the yellow- 
wheeied buggy, or was it the clothes? 
Not the clothes, certainly not the 
clothes. 

John Henry glanced with pride 
well satisfied at the shining farmer’s 
satin lining of his coat. Maybe 
Lum Wilson wore collars, stand-up, 
sharp-cornered, stiff, stuffy, choking. 
The thought of all the attendant dis- 
comforts carried John Henry’s hand 
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to his throat again. Collars were 
not the only thing to set off a white 
shirt. John Henry removed the but- 
ton from the front of his neckband, 
and drew from his pocket a larger 
and more elaborate one. It came 
apart in the middle like a piano 
stool, and the stem was _ inserted 
through the bottom hole. Then, 
with a firm pressure, the head, cor- 
responding to the seat of the stool, 
was snapped on, a strong spring 
which clicked like the snap of a hal- 
ter strap, holding it in place. The 
button displayed a front composed 
of some stone resembling Castile 
soap. John Henry fingered it with 
satisfaction and glanced down ap- 
provingly at his star. If personal 
adornment made a fellow dashing, 
thought John Henry, he wasn’t far 
from it. 

But his heart hardened 
Belle Zeeny. If a dashing man 
could win her, could he not win 
some one else? And then the recol- 
lection of an incident at the annual 
picnic of the Anti-Horse Thief 
League two days back was bitter. 
John Henry was there with his star. 
Lum Wilson passed with Belle Zeeny 
clinging to his arm like a fragment 
of white cloud. 

‘Oh, git on to the star,’’ sneered 
Lum, loud enough for the constable 
to hear. Belle Zeeny had looked at 
him. 

‘‘Constable Haddix,’’ said Lum. 
‘‘He wouldn’t arrest a rabbit.’’: Belle 
Zeeny had clasped her hands around 
Lum’s arm, bent forward and 
laughed. Laughed at him, John 
Henry Haddix, constable of Polk 
township, and with that three dollar- 
and-a-half solid-rolled, filled, eight- 
een carat gold ring he gave her last 
Christmas on her deceitful finger all 
the time. Wouldn’t arrest a rabbit, 
hey! So John Henry sat in the sun 
and waited. He knew that even 


toward 
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Preacher Tolbert wouldn’t hold out 
past noon. 

The dust ground by passing vehicle 
wheels from the soft stones that 
formed the roadbed, muffled the 
sound of Lum Wilson’s horse’s feet. 
John Henry did not hear them com- 
ing until the horse stepped upon the 
farther end of the bridge. The ani- 
mal was advancing at a rapid trot. 
John Henry jumped to the middle of 
the roadway and shouted, ‘‘Halt!”’ 
Lum Wilson pulled back on the 
lines, his face white with the fear of 
coming trouble, and brought the ani- 
mal to a stand. 

‘Oh, it’s you, is it, John Henry?’’ 
said Lum. ‘‘What d’y want?” 

John Henry, ignoring this overture 
of peace, advanced with dignity. 
With his left thumb under his sus- 
pender, lifting the star as far from 
his body as the elasticity of the 
material to which it was fastened 
would permit, and placing his right 
on the horse’s bridle, John Henry 
said: 

“IT arrest you in the name of the 
Yew Nited States.’’ Then, as an 
after thought, he added, ‘‘So help 
me God.’’ 

Lum Wilson’s hands trembled as 
he shifted the lines. ‘‘W’y, what 
have I done?” he asked. 

“You've broke the law,” John 
Henry answered. ‘‘Git down out of 
that there buggy.’’ Lum obeyed. 
John Henry took the place beside 
Belle Zeeny, gathered up the lines 
and said: ‘‘Now, Mr. Wilson, you 
walk along ahead of the mare, till 
you come to Squire Trimbly’s. 
When you git there you open the 
gate for us to drive in. If you 
a-tempt to dodge me, I’ll put a bul- 
let clean, slap-dab through you.’’ 

It was a mile to Squire Trimbly’s 
and the dust in the road was at least 
two inches deep. Lum Wilson wore 
low shoes and scarlet hose. But he 
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walked in the middle of the road, 
with John Henry, Belle Zeeny, the 
mare and the yellow-wheeled buggy 
following. Belle Zeeny moved as 
far away from John Henry as the 
limited space they jointly occupied 
would permit, sniffing and wiping 
her eyes, 

Squire Trimbly convened court in 
the parlor. Constable Haddix, his 
hand on the prisoner’s shoulder, ap- 
peared as prosecutor. 

‘“‘What is the charge agin these 
prisoners?’ asked the squire. 

“They ain’t only one prisoner, 
Your Honor,’’ explained the con- 
stable, ‘‘an’ his name is Lum Wilson, 
of Greenwood. He’s charged with 
drivin’ over Mill Creek bridge faster 
than a walk, agin the peace of mind 
of this here state.” 

“Well,” said the Court, ‘‘as this is 
Sunday I kain’t try you. The law 
says—I got it right here if you don’t 
b’lieve me—that I can either release 
you on your personal re-cog-niz-ance 


’ 


or compel you to furnish a cash 


bond, accordin’ to my jedgment. 
Now, as I don’t know you person- 
ally, only by hearsay, you see I 
kain’t except of no personal re-cog- 
ni-zance. So I’ll require you to put 
down a cash bond of three dollars in 
cash money for your appearance here 
for trial to-morrow morning at seven 
o’clock.”’ 

The prosecuting attorney had tried 
a case before Squire Trimbly a few 
days prior to that date, and frag- 
ments of court procedure as laid 
down by that eminent legal light 
still remained with the constable. 
He cleared his throat. 

“If the Court please,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
object to that bond. It ain’t big 
enough.”’ 

“Your objection is ruled off,’ 
answered the Court. ‘‘Mr. Wilson, 
plank down three dollars.’’ Mr. 
Wilson complied. ‘‘Now,’’ said the 
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Court, ‘‘you air to be here a Monday 
morning at seven o’clock for trial, 
an’ if you ain’t, you don’t git this 
money back. That you for-fit an’ it 
goes to Constable Haddix an’ me for 
our trouble.’’ 

“‘T ask for a speeny for Miss Belle 
Zeeny Tweddell,’’ said John Henry. 
The squire wrote the summons and 
delivered it to the constable. John 
Henry turned to Lum Wilson. 

‘You can go now, Mr. Wilson,”’ 
said he; ‘‘We ain’t got no further 
use for you to-day.’’ Lum left the 
room. ‘‘Now, Miss Belle Zeeny,’’ 
said the constable in his official ca- 
pacity, ‘I'll walk home with you. 
Speenys ain’t no good ’less they’re 
served on people when they’re at 
home.’”’ 

When they reached the road in 
front of Squire Trimbly’s house, Lum 
Wilson’s rig was hidden ina cloud ot 
dust half a mile away. John Henry 
leaned against the gate post and 
laughed. ‘‘He won’t never come 
back,’’ said he, “‘he’s a-scared half 
to death!”’ 

Belle Zeeny looked at him with a 
pretty questioning lift to her eye- 
brows, then a smile played over her 
face like sunlight upon the water. 

“John Henry Haddix,”’ said she, 
‘“‘you’re sharper than I thought you 
was. 


Lum Wilson forfeited his bond, 
and John Henry Haddix was well 
satisfied, especially when Belle 
Zeeny told him in confidence that 
she was disappointed in Lum. 

‘‘He’s too cowardly for me,’’ she 
said, looking up expressively into 
John Henry’s face. ‘‘But I don’t 
blame him much, for you was fierce, 
John Henry, when you said, ‘I'll put 
a bullet through you.’ ”’ 

‘That was all a bluff,’”’ John Henry 
answered. ‘‘I didnt have no gun.”’ 

John Henry tried hard to persuade 
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sclle Zeeny to consent to have him 
go for a license. But Belle Zeeny 
had romantic notions still, although 
she had not hinted at a dashing man 
since Lum Wilson dashed out of her 
range of vision in a cloud of dust. 
She read Zhe Welcome Visttor each 
month, and while waiting for the 
next number went through the accu- 
mulation of four years. The out- 
come of this special line of study 
was that Belle Zeeny finally reached a 
definite decision as to the sort of 
marriage she wanted. It must be an 
elopement. Nothing short of that 
would do. There would be excite- 
ment about ah elopement, and it 
would be a bold departure from the 
conventional home weddings of Five 
Point. John Henry couldn't see the 
sense in it. Nobody in authority 
objected to the marriage. 

‘Oh, elopements are so romantic,’’ 
said Belle Zeeny, ‘‘especially when 
they pursue you.”’ 

When John Henry went home that 
night, he carried with him several 
copies of Zhe Welcome Visitor. At 
their next meeting he said, ‘‘That 
a-lopement business suits me _ all 
right, Belle Zeeny. Wha’ d’ you say 
we ‘lope off about next Wednesday 
night?’’ 

At two o’clock Thursday morning, 
the alarm clock that generally 
aroused John Henry at four, called 
him from his bed. He dressed care- 
fully, including in his toilet the col- 
lar button to which he attributed in 
a large degree his final success with 
his adored. John Henry slept on 
the second floor of the low farm 
house, directly over the kitchen. 
His window was but nine feet from 
the ground, and to save the walk 
downstairs, he had leaped from it 
scores of times. But on this morn- 
ing he fumbled under his bed and 
drew out a halter strap which he 
fastened to the forepost of his bed 


and flung the free end out of the 
open window. Then, after pinning 
a note to his pillow, he slipped down 
the strap to the ground. John 


Henry knew the front door of the 
house stood open; he knew he could 
have walked out unheard in his bare 
feet, but that would not have been in 
keeping with the story in Zhe Wel- 
come Visitor. He had _ promised 
Belle Zeeny to follow it as nearly as 
possible. He stood for a moment 
beneath his window regarding the 
dangling strap. 

‘I wonder what dad’ll say when 
he sees that,’’ he chuckled, as he 
turned toward the barn. 

Belle Zeeny was awake. When 
John Henry placed her father’s fruit 
ladder beneath her window and 
started to climb up to give the 
agreed signal, she appeared, all 
garbed in white, and presently stood 
beside him, giggling nervously. 
John Henry’s buggy was at the gate 
and they were soon speeding away 
toward the county seat along the 
white road. At the section line the 
road forked, one branch leading to 
the county seat, the other into the 
hills and wooded country south of 
Mill Creek. When they reached 
that point, John Henry suddenly 
checked his horse, turned half way 
round, and leaned forward. 

‘‘Listen,’’ he whispered, clutching 
Belle Zeeny’s arm. ‘‘They’re after 


om? 
us 


Belle Zeeny started. ‘‘Who?’’ she 
asked. 

“Your father an’ brothers,’’ John 
Henry answered. ‘‘We must light 
out or there may be bloodshed.”’ 

He snatched the whip from the 
socket at his side, and lashed the 
horse. It leaped forward and took 
the road leading to the south, toward 
the hills and away from the county 
seat. It was a dirt road, cut into 
deep ruts and hummocks, and Belle 




















. ELOPEMENT OF JOHN HENRY 





««John Henry Haddix, -constable of Polk township.”’ 


Zeeny clung to John Henry’s arm to 
eep from being bounced out of the 
ting vehicle. 

“‘They’re a-gainin’ on us,” said 
ie. ‘‘Don’t you hear ’em a-hol- 
rin’?’’ Belle Zeeny heard the 
oosters in the surrounding farm- 
ards announcing the coming of 
lawn. Unreasoning fear changed 
he cheerful calls into wild and 
engeful shouts. She began to cry. 
‘‘Why air they follerin’ us?’’ she 
»bbed. 

‘Don’t ask me,’’ John 
inswered. ‘‘All I know is they air. 


Henry 


” 


- = 
a te 


See page 390 


Beyond the bridge John Henry 
stopped the horse and listened again. 
‘‘They’ve took the road to Olathe,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Don’t you hear ’em a-gal- 
lopin’ over the rock road?”’ 

Belle Zeeny heard only the gallop- 
ing of her own heart and the panting 
of John Henry’s horse. But imag- 
ination attuned the sounds into di- 
minuendo hoof beats on the hard 
macadam road half a mile away. 

‘They'll go on to Olathe,’’ said 
John Henry, “‘an’ then they’ll come 
back. We got to git out of this an’ 
find some safe place where we can 
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hide. We'll go down the old log- 
gin’ road to Walnut Creek an’ stick 
to the timber there till they give up 
the game.” 

Belle Zeeny broke out afresh. 
‘Oh, I wish we hadn’t ’a done it,” 
she cried. “I wish I 


was’ back 


««T wonder what dad’ll say. 


home. Take me back, John Henry, 
take me back!’ 

‘‘Take you back an’ maybe have 
to shoot your pa,’’ said he. ‘‘Not 
much, Belle Zeeny. I ain’t a-goin’ 
to stain my han’s with humant blood 
if I can git out of it.”’ 

They drove slowly along the un- 
ased and weed-grown logging road, 
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and as they journeyed dawn glowed 
dimly and brightened into day 
Birds fluttered tamely to the waysid 
bushes and regarded them quizzically 
with heads perked to one side. On 
the bank of Walnut Creek John 


Henry drove to the center of a 





% See page 394 
grassy spot wherein an elm drooped 
its languid arms. 

‘‘We’ll jist wait here, Belle Zeeny,’’ 
said he. ‘‘If they come, you git be- 
hind the tree an’ leave me to fight it 
out.”’ 

John Henry unhitched the hors« 
and held it by the reins while it 
cropped the long grass. Belle Zeeny, 
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«« Everybody laughed, everybody but Belle Zeeny.’ See page 398 
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huddled in a fearful heap on the 
buggy cushions at the foot of the 
tree, started at every brushwood 
sound strained her down 
the dim roadway fora sight of the 
horsemen she feared would appear. 
The shadow of the elm tree told her 
that it was past noon when John 
Henry hitched the horse to the 


buggy again. 


and eyes 


He tied the animal to 
a sapling, and sat down beside her. 


He lifted her moist, trembling hand, 
and stroked it soothingly. 

‘‘Belle Zeeny,’’ he said, ‘‘I gota 
plan. I don’t feel that it’s best to 
tell you what it is, but I want to ask 
you if you'll trust me to git us out 
of this with whole skins?”’ 

I'll do whatever you say, John 
Henry,’’ she answered, meekly. 

They were driving toward 
home, John Henry whistling softly. 
When they reached Mill Creek 
bridge, he drew a handkerchief from 
want to blindfold 
you han’kercher, Belle 
Zeeny,’’ hesaid. ‘“‘It’s a part of my 
1 may have to spill tbe 
blood of some of your relations be- 
fore this a-lopement’s 
with, an’ I don’t want you to bea wit- 
agin me. Let me tie this over 
your eyes, that a-way, that’s good. 
Now pull down your veil.”’ 

Belle Zeeny knew when they 
reached the rock road, for John 
Henry whipped the horse up to a 
terrific speed. She knew from the 
beat of its hoofs that it was going at 
a gallop. But which way? Curt- 
osity raised a hand to the bandage 
over her eyes. John Henry caught 
her wrists and held them in his big 


soon 


his pocket. “7 
with this 
scheme. 
here over 


ness 


grasp. 


‘Don’t you dare to try to look,’’ 
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he warned. 
gain.’’ 

In a few minutes the horse stopped 
his reckless gallop and Belle Zeeny 
felt the buggy turning away from the 
mainroad. She fancied she heard a 
gate swing complainingly on its 
hinges behind them and struggled to 
wrench her hands free. 

“Vou jist keep still, Belle Zeeny,’ 
cautioned John Henry. 

‘“‘Where air you a-takin’ me to?”’ 
she demanded, excitedly. ‘‘Let me 
see. John Henry Haddix, if you 
don’t let me see, I'll scream!’’ 

John Henry’s horse stopped and 
John Henry jerked the bandage from 
Belle Zeeny’s eyes. 

“You can scream if you want to, 
Belle Zeeny,”’ he said. 

Belle Zeeny saw the apple tree 
that grew behind the kitchen window 
of her own home, and under the tree 
she saw her father and mother, her 
four brothers, John Henry’s parents, 
Preacher Tolbert, and numerous 
aunts, uncles and cousins. Belle 
Zeeny was confused. She turned to 
John Henry, but he was looking out 
over the cornfield. Everybody 
Jaughed, everybody but Belle Zeeny. 
Her father came forward. 

“IT don’t understand it,” 
Zeeny stammered. ‘‘Wasn’t 
after us?”’ 

‘‘After you nothin,’’ her father re- 
plied. ‘‘What ’d I be after you for, 
child? John Henry he told us a- 
week ago that you an’ him was a 
goin’ to a-lope last night. Now 
come on in an’ git married, Brother 
Tolbert’s a-waitin’, an’ I know he's 
a-gittin’ impatient to begin on that 
infare dinner your ma 
spread dut ”’ 


‘‘Remember your bar- 


Belle 


you 


she’s got 











Every Woman 
Should Read This 





“ Most wonderful preparation in the world.” 
Dr. Monroe. 


“Does more for my complexion and form than 
anything I have ever used.’’—Anna Held. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS 


All Speak in the Highest Terms of 


Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food 


This famous preparation has many imitators, but there is nothing like it on the market: 
t has stood the test for more than twenty-five years and is now recognized by the medical 
ofession and thousands of grateful women who have used it as being the only preparation 


at will Round Out with Firm, Healthy Flesh thin cheeks, neck and arms. 


FOR DEVELOPING THE BUST FOR REMOVING WRINKLES 
restoring flabby breasts to their natural beauty No woman should have wrinkles or crow’s feet 
d contour it has never failed to give perfect about the eyesor mouth. Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food 
tisfaction. removes them like magic. 


SPECIAL OFFER—The regular price of Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food is $1.00 a box, but to introduce it 
o thousands of new homes we have decided to send two boxes to all who answer this advertisement 
d send us $1.00, All packages are sent in plain wrapper, postage prepaid. 
FREE A sample box—just enough to convince you of the great merit of Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food 
will be sent free for 10 cents which pays for cost of mailing. We will also send you our 


ok, “Art of Massage,”’ which contains all the proper movements, illustrated, for massaging the face, 
ck and arms, and full directions for developing the bust. Address 


DR. CHARLES CO. 


19 Park Place, New York 


Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food will also be found on sale at druggists’ and department stores. 
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Exhilaration 
To Toilet and Bath 


Fine For Nursery * 
Absolutely Hygenic 
Soft as Velvet 
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Refuseimitations. Not genuine without the 
well’ trade mark 


A. H. SMITH, Sole U. S. Agent, 84 Chambers St., New York. 





COOL RESORTS 


BEST REACHED VIATHE 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE. 


THROUGH SLEEPING C 
GLENWOOD SPR 
SUMMER EXCUR 





H. C. TOWNSEND, 


GEN’ L PASS'RANO TKT,. AGT., 


RUSSELL HARDING, 


S TO SAN FRANCISCO, VIA PUEBL fe 
NGS AND SALT LAKE CITY 
1ON TICKETS NOW ON SALE. 


+ 


Cc. G. WARNER, 


THIRD V.-P, ANDG.M., SECOND VICE-PAES'T, 


we. E. HOYT, G. E. P. Act, 335 BROADWAY, New York 
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Coke 
Dandruff 


Cure 


Merits its international popularity, because it is the 
recognized cure for all Scalp and Hair Ailments. 
GROWS HAIR—STOPS FALLING OUT— 
CURES SCALP ECZEMA—STOPS SCALP IR- 
RITATION. Makes the hair «Do Up” just right. 


To everyone sending us their name and 
address we will send a beautiful BABY’S 
BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Address: 


A. R. BREMER CoO.. 
13 La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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is benefited 
by wearing an 


Q-P-C Suspensory 


If every man knew of the value, the help, the 
benefits, to be derived by wearing an O-P-C 
suspensory, there would be very few men without 
them. 

4n O-P-C suspensory will help every man as 
much as any one thing can Not because it will 
develop his brain or his muscle, but because it 
willdo away with the one strain which every 
man experiences—a little strain at first, but when 
multiplied by the number of seconds ina day 
means a big loss of nerve energy. 

Ask any vigorous, right-minded man, who 
wearsan O-P-C, what hethinksof it His answer 
will be a revelation to you, 

Your druggist has O-P-C suspensories and can 
give youa copy of our booklet ‘The Struggle 
for Supremacy It tells why, under the rush 
and grind of modern life, every healthy, normal 
man should wear an O-P-C suspensory. 

If your druggist does not have our book send 
us his name for a free copy 

No.2 O-P-C lisle, $1.00 
No 8 O-P-C silk, $1.50 

Every druggist is authorized to refund the 
money if purchaser is not entirely satisfied 

Ask for O-P-C and ‘Get the Right Brand 


MADE BY 


Bauer & Black, 
309 Twenty-fifth St., Chicago, U. S. A. 








Are you suffering 


from the HEADACHE, SICK STOM- 
ACH, NERVOUSNESS, Exhaustion from 
Study or Overwork? Would you prefer be- 
ing Wide awake, Energetic and Happy, Free 
from all pains and ready to tackle a hard 
day’s work? ‘Then use 








TRACE MARK) 


GELERY - VESCE 


Cures HEADACHE. Food 
and Tonic for Nerves. Sweet- 
eensthe Stomach. Pleasant 
as Cream Soda. Will dothe 
work we claim for it. The 
only ABSOLUTELY HARM- 
LESS cure for HEADACHE. 


Our pound package sells for $1.00, but to all who 
will take advantage of this Special Offer 
and send us 50 cents, we will send them a large 
pound package. 

FREE.—A sample bottle will be sent FREE 
to any one sending us 10 cents mailing expenses. 
Bottle Free to agents. Address 


‘CENTURY CHEMICAL CO., 


R-DB DEPT. Indianapolis, Ind. 








and ST PAUL, 


Through from Chicago via Dubuque, Waterloo and Albert Lea. 
Fast Vestibule Night train with through Stateroom and Open-section 
Sleeping Car, Buffet-Library Car and Free Reclining ChairCar. Dining 
Car Service en route. Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 


lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., CHICAGO. 
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CATALOGUE, for it shows the tates st creations in artistic Diamond mountings, fine 

jewelry and wat ~ s. ‘These new and fine goods you will not find illustrated in the 
catalogues of other houses until next fall, for we are the only house in the Diamond and 

ewelry business which issues a complete catalogue between seasons. Everything illus- 

trate lis quote ~d at exceptionz ally low prices sand sold on the POPU LAR LO “TIS SYS- 
TEM of easy payments. Select any artic le that you like and it will be delivered at your 
door with all express charges paid. Only one-fifth of the price need be paid at first; the 
balance being arranged in a series of small monthly ~e-r phe. od over eight 
months. No security is required; no interest is charged and no publicity is 
created when you buy on our CONFIDENTIAL CHA GE ACCOUNT SYS- 
TEM. If you make a selection it will be upon the distinct understanding that 
your money will be promptly returned in case you decide not to purchase. We 
are the largest concern in the business and sell only the finest genuine goods, 
and at prices ranging from ten to twenty per cent below those of other houses. 
Every Diamond is sold undera written guarantee of quality and value and 
= iy be exchanged at any time in the future for other goods ora larger stone 

os full original price. Our Confidential Credit System is open to all 
he st persons wit hout regard to their financial worth ; but if you agg hy buy 
for spot cash we make the most startling and liberal offer ever made. It is no 
less than guaranteeing the return of all money paid at any time within one year 

less ten per cent, the reasonable cost of doing business. We are 

one of the oldest houses in the trade (Est. 1858). We refer to any 
bank in America—for instance, ask your local banker to consult his 
Dun or Bradstreet book of commercial ratings and he will tell you 
that we stand at the top in credit, reliability and promptness. W 
have a number of attractive booklets that we will be glad to send 
you if you write promptly for our New Summer Catalogue. 


LOFTIS BROS. @ CO. = 


Diamond Importers and Manufacturing Jewelers 


I YOU are intere st0d in Diamonds, you will want a copy of our NEW SUMMER 
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A COUNTRY OF 
STRANGE, CONTRASTS; 


OF ENTRANCING 
SIGHTS AND SCENES. 






Drop a line fo 


‘Kaly, StLouis® 








SECTION 


DIAMONDS 


ON CREDIT 





Seer. : 
BCT. MINN) \ Ce 
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From Chicago, August 1 to 14, 1903. 
Return limit, October 15. First-class tickets 


good on the Overland Limited of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul 


and Union Pacific Line. Also good on two 
other fast daily trains via this line. The Cali- 
fornia Express, leaving Chicago at 10:25 p.m. 
daily, carries a tourist sleeping car, in which 
the berth rate to San Francisco is only $6. 
Folders free on request, F, A. Miller, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 


Low Rates to Many Other Points| 
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WHEN IN CHICAGO 


STOP AT THE 


New Northern Baths 


Hotel and Baths Combined 


Traveling men are assured of every comfo.t and attention at the NEW NORTHERN 
BATHS, the most complete and attractive establishment of its kind in the United States. 
The six-story building recently enlarged by the addition of two stories. Unrivalled accommo- 


dations at only 
$1.00 


A bed one night at this price — which is less than the charge at first-class hotels—and a 
Turkish Bath thrown in. 

Baths — Turkish, Hot Air, Steam, Shower, Needle and Plunge —the most sumptiously ap- 
pointed that you can find anywhere. 

Restaurant — On the European plan. A good chef and moderate rates. 

Reading Room— Where you can rest and be thankful. Chiropody, Manicuring, etc. 

Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


New Northern Baths 


14 Quincy St., CHICAGO 











ARE YOU AFFLICTED WITH THE RIGHT OF WAY 


THE ITCH KING 
OF THE: BLOOD 


“zema among the young and old is due to the ae 

t bivod. Those pimples, sores and eruptions upc 
caused by impure blood RCZEMA is 0} ae 

wold fires t skiu with the fuel of its impur 

yuble passes away. MEDERINE isa sp sifig blo rd 

3 i s aud purifies the blood of every possible taint 
yand permanently cures Eczema. Thousands of well-known citizens 
ction of the country have been cured by the MEDERINE treatment 
her remedies ‘ona failed This isthe reason that every bottle of 

ME DI RINE is sold on the positive and absolute guarantee that it will cure. 


ECZEMA ON FACE AND NECK. 


Sam 8S. Clark, St. Joseph, Mo., writes: I have been afflicted for years with 
tches on my face and neck. I was a sight to look m. After 
» best known remedies for 18 months, I tried MEDI RINE, and it 
eand my face is now free from pimples, blotches and all signs of 
Herein find an express order for another course of treaiment for a 
friend of mine 
ECZEMA PERMANENTLY CURED. re) a SO EROS Pes 
Mrs. Francis L. Cooley, Memphis, Tenn., says: I write to tell you that my eee oe ¢ 
Eczema of twelve years’ standing is cured. All the little pustular eruptions on 
my back and legs have disappea-ed The skin of my body for years was co ‘ > 
i with reddish spots and inflammation. which would scale, while between THE CHICAGO & ALTON RAILWAY 
toes the FLESH WOULD PERL Orr, and theitching aud burning at times was IS THE ONLY COMPLETELY ROCK 
almost unbearable, I tried doctor's prescriptions and other suRE CuRgSs with BALLASTED, DUSTLESS LINE 
Se , : . BETWEEN 
Write MEDERINE REMEDY CO., Duluth, Minn., for 
their system of treatment. All letters answered. Illus- 
trated booklet containing testimonials of cures mailed free 


Price, $1 per Bottle; 6 Bottles for $5 © CHICAGO. > ANSAS CITY, 
Sent express prepaid if your druggist does not carry i 
MEDERINE in stock. : CHIC Wea) STELOULS 


M q 0 t The new treatment for Eczema i CHIC VG) PEORIA 

@ erine in men Salt-Rheum, Old and Running = : 

Sores, Boils and Ulcers. soc. per box. ST.LOUIS —- KANSAS CPEY 

M q S for toilet, bath and nursery, vitalizes 
@ ering Odp the skin; a complexion beautifier, a 

perfect cure for Dandruff and all scalp and skin diseases. —_ ; 

Price, 25¢ GEO. J. CHARLTON 


x ENGER GEST 
MEDERINE REMEDIES are SOLD AND GUARANTEED BY ee cen a . 
NEARLY ALL DruGcisTs. ™ 
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Electric Lighted Trains 


BETWEEN 
CHICAGO, ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS, DES 
MOINES and KANSAS 
CITY. ‘e ~e ~e x 

66 
Great 
Western 
+ - 99 
Limited 

the newest and most 
luxurious train in the 
west, 

Remember the rates 

are always low over 


*“Ghe Road to Ride.” 


J. P. ELMER, 
General Passenger Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“FOR 35 YEARS A 
STAND ARD PIANO” 


Ohe 
WING 
PIANO 


You need this book 


IF YOU INTEND TO BUY A PIANO. A Book— 


mot a catalogue—that gives you all the informa- 
tion possessed by experts. Itmakesthe selection 
ofa pianoeasy. Ifread carefully, it will make 
you a judge of tone, action, workmanship, and 
finish ; will tell you how to know good from bad. 
It describes the materials used; gives pictures 
of all the different parts, and tells how they 
should be made and put together. It is the only 
book of its kind ever published. It contains 316 
large pages, and is named “ The Beok of 
Complete Information About Pianos.” 
We send it free to any one wishing to buy a 


plano. Write for it. 


Saves from We make the WING 


PIANO and sell it our- 
$100 to $200 selves. It goes direct 


from our factory to your home. We do not 
employ any agents or salesmen. When you 
buy the WING PIANO you pay the actual 
cost of construction and our small wholesale 
profit. This profit is small because we sell 
thousands of pianos yearly. Most retail stores 
sell no more than twelve to twenty pianos 
yearly, and must charge from $100 to $200 


profit oneach. They can’t help it. 





SENT ON TRIAL 


We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance. 

We will send any WING PIANO toany 
part of the United States on trial. We 
pay freight in advance and do not ask any 
advance payment or deposit. If the piano 
is not satisfactory after twenty days’ trial in 
your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing unless you keep 
the piano. There is absolutely no risk or 
expense to you. 

Old instruments taken in exchange. 


Easy [lonthly Payments 
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A Wing style—4s5 other styles to select from 


Instrumental Attachment 


A special feature of the WING PIANO; it 
imitates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, 
guitar, harp zither, and banjo. Music written 
for these instruments, with and without piano 
accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly 
by a single player on the piano as though ren- 
dered by an entire orchestra. The original 
instrument attachment has been patented by 
us, and it cannot be had in any other piano, 
although there are several imitations of it. 


In 35 years 36,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 33,000 satisfied purchasers 
in every part of the United States. WING 
PIANOS are guaranteed for twelve years 
against any defect in tone, action, workman- 
ship or material. 


Wing Organs are just as carefully 


made as Wing Pianos, 
They have a sweet, powerful, lasting tone, 
easy action, very handsome appearance, need 
no tuning. Wing Organs are sold direct from 
the factory, sent on trial; are sold on easy 
monthly payments. For catalogue and prices 
write to. 


-516 Ww. 13th St., N. Y. 
1868—35th YEAR—1905 
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(he Picturesque Route 


TO THE 


Eastern Seaboard Cities 


Summer ‘Resorts. 


Note Stop-over privileges. 


I BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. 


























TEN DAY 4 ¢ 
STOPOVER 7 a 
ALLOWED e 
WASHINGTON 
BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 


































DEPOSIT TICKETS 
IMMEDIATELY ON 
ARRIVAL AT 4 
EITHER CITY 
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Pullman Vestibule Equipment. 
Dining Car Service. 


TICKET OFFICE B. N. AUSTIN, 





224 Clark St., CHICAGO. General Passenger Agent. 
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ZAMO TABLETS JINTEMPERANCE 


The Great Mexican Remedy, _4 
CURES C= 


HEADACHE, 


in fifteen minutes, no matter 
from what cause. 
eee + them for 
the cure of 


INDIGESTION 


nd all Stomach Troubles. They 
reate a good appetite, strengthen 
the nerves, and produce restful 
eep. Colds and LaGrippe quick- 
ly relieved and cured by them. 
Gastric fevers, so common with 
iildren, caused from overheat- 
ng, cured by their use. 
CINCINNATI, Nov, 19, 1901. 
ZAMO TABLET Co., Cincinnati. 
Gentlemen:—I desire to extend 
to you my congratulations on your 
iluable discovery. The ‘‘Zamo 
fablet’’ is certainly one of the 
finest remedies that I have ever 
ised, Ihave suffered a great deal S 
from headache and indigestion, and after considerable 
irging I tried this remedy of yours, and have found the 
result most satisfactory in every case. 

I have also given it to friends who have been benefited 
ind cured by the use of it. As you do not claim to cure 
EVERYTHING with these Tablets, I certainly can recommend 
their use for such things as you claim them to be good for, 
headache, colds and indigestion. 

Very truly yours, Cc. E. BABBITT. 
State Agent North American Accident Ins. Co. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
Regular sized box at your druggists, 25c. 


“sr LAMO TABLET CO., CINCINNATI, OIHO. 














Colorado pos- 
the finest fish- 









ural covert for 
other game. 


of geese, 


SPLENDID TRAIN 


classes 


CURED 
AT HOME 


THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN CURED 


Drunkenness is a disease and is so recognized by the 
medical profession. The diseased condition of the organs 
of the body and the abnormal state of the nerves of the 
stomach demand more than will-power to effect a cure. 

** ORRINE ’’ will positively destroy all craving and desire 
for liquor. This remedy is prepared on well-known medi- 
cal principles and is INDORSED BY THE W. C. T.U., 
Y.M.C. A., clergymen, physicians, public men and tem- 
perance societies. ‘* ORRINE”’’ is tasteless, odorless and 
colorless and entirely without bad effect, and can be given 
WITHOUT THE PATIENT'S KNOWLEDGE, in water, 
milk, tea or coffee. In fact, it tones up the diseased stomach 
and gives a hearty appetite and good digestion. Steady 
nerves and normal conditions soon follow its use, and THE 
CRAVING FOR LIQUOR NEVER RETURNS. We guar- 
antee the above and will 


REFUND THE MONEY 


| if ‘* ORRINE ”’ fails to destroy all desire for liquor. 


Its myriads of streams teem 
with mountain trout; 
also full of attractions for the angler, 
are also the haunt of millions 
ducks, 
other wild fowls. 


SERVICE TO COLORADO 


VIA 


UNION PACIFIC 


Aceommodations provided for 
of passengers. 
VERY LOW RATES DURING THE SUMMER 


Full information may be obtained by addressing 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 
OMAHA, NEB 


In writing to advertisers it is of advantage to mention The Red Book. 


Mr. R. E. P., Aurora, I1l., writes: ‘‘I cannot tell you how 
thankful I am for the wonderful cure that ‘*ORRINB”’ has 
made in my case. It has entirely destroyed my craving for 


drink.”’ 
Mr. I. W. B.. St. Paul, Minn., writes: “A friend told me 
what *“*ORRINE”’ had done for him, and I tried it. It acted 


like magic on me, destroying all desire for liquor in ten 
days’ use. It greatly benefitted my nervous system. I am so 
thankful to you.”’ 

Mailed, postpaid in plain, sealed wrapper, $1 per box or 
6 boxes for $5. Interesting booklet, sealed, mailed free on 
request, 


Address 


THE ORRINE COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


817 \4th Street, N. W., 


sesses some of 
ing and hunt- 
. earth, the 
being the nat- 
elk, deer, and 


its lakes, while 


and 


all 
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When contemplating an #&astern trip it will be to your 


advantage to secure rates over the 


NICKEL Pare. 


TheNewYjork,Chicaqog St LouisRR. 


Before purchasing elsewhere 








STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS TRAIN SERVICE TO 


FT. WAYNE 
FINDLAY 
CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO 


Also to NEW YORK CITY via either the 
Lackawanna R.R.or West Shore R. R. 








and to BOSTON via West Shore and 
Boston (@; Maine Roads 








Meals in diningecars on American Club Meal Plan, 
from 35c. to $1.00, or a la carte, if preferred 








For, sleeping car reservations and other information, address 


JOHN Y. CALAHAN, cenerat scent 


‘PHONE CENTRAL 2057 113 Adams Street, Chicago 
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= BRING & 
..HOME SOME CASCARETS, 
> TO NI IGHT? 








THE “DEY” 


Only Correct Method of 


TIME KEEPING. 


10,000 Machines in use in al 
Lines of Trade. 


Send for Prices and 
Trial Proposition. 


T. H. WILSON, 


Manager Western 
Branch, 


‘46 Dearborn St., 
5558 Contral. CHICAGO. 
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Rev. Marguerite St. Omer Briggs, 35 
Mount Calm Street, Detroit, Michigan, 
Lecturer for the W. C. T. U., recommends 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 


“DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM : — My professional work has for the past 
twenty years brought me into hundreds of homes of sickness, and 
I have had plenty of opportunity to witness the sufferings of wives 
and mothers who from want, ignorance or carelessness, are slowly 
but surely being dragged to death, principally with female weakness 
and irregularities of the sex. I believe you will be pleased to know 
that Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound hes cured 
more women than any other agency that has come under my notice. 
Hundreds of women owe their life and health to you to-day, and, there- 
fore, I can conscientiously advise sick women to try it.”—MARGUERITE 
St. Omer Briccs. 
$5000 FORFEIT IF THE ABOVE LETTER IS NOT GENUINE. 


When women are troubled with irregular or painful menstruation, 
weakness, leucorrheea, displacement or ulceration of the womb, that bear- 
ing-down feeling, inflammation of the ovaries, backache, flatulence 
general debility, indigestion, and nervous prostration, they should 
remember there is one tried and true remedy. Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound at once removes such troubles. 

No other medicine in the world has received such widespread and 
unqualified endorsement. No other medicine has such a record of cures 
of female troubles. Refuse to buy any other medicine. 

Mrs. Pinkham invites all sick women to write her for advice. 
She has guided thousands to health. Address, Lynn, Mass. 
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EIN illustrated folder, published by 
) the Erie Railroad Company, 


tells why Chautauqua Lake, 
with its varied phases of Summer life, is one 
of the most delightful resorts in the world. 


APPLY TO ANY TICKET AGENT OR ADDRESS 
D. W. COOKE 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
New Yor«K 


5 hae 


ff eas, ~ 
FS Arig Sree ae) eS a ae 
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é Ga r ; 
Fils to 
- a = fs om Z g _—_in 
CALIFORNIA 
¢ \ } \ | | - A n || | ff 
Ra ieee SN LJ I e_Y 
AND RETURN, ACCOUNT 


Crand Army of the Republic 


Thirty-seventh Annual 
Francisco August 17 to 22. 
the general public of fifty 
Chicago to San Francisco 
will be in effect daily, August 
Union Pacific and North- 
ingly low rates from all 


Encampment at San 

A low rate to veterans and 
dollars for the round trip 
and Los Angeles and return, 
I to 14, over the Chicago, 
Western Line. Correspond- 
points East. Choice of routes 





Bg trains over the only double- 


returning. ‘Three fast daily @ 
cago and the Missouri River. 


track railway between Chi 
= —— SEE 6 
The Overland L 
= = F SS eS wz Al Je) ji _____ 
the most luxurious train in the world, leaves Chicago 8.00 p. m. daily, 
through to San Francisco without change. Less than three days en route, 


Private compartment, observation, drawing-room, dining, and _buffet- 
smoking cars; barber, bath, Booklovers library and telephone. 


Electric Lighted Throughout 


The Best of Everything. 





Two other fast trains leave Chicago 10.00 a, m. and 
11.30 p. m. daily. 
Chicago & North-Western, 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Rys. 


All agents sell tickets via 
this route. 
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Costs 
You Nothing 


Life Plant 


PL ANT THE GREAT 
BLOOD REMEDY 


fails to cure any case of RHEUMATISM, 
CATARRH, ECZEMA or any disease caused 
by impure blood. Now is the time to take 
it. Should Life Plant fail to cure, your 
druggist will refund your money. What 
more assurance could you ask? We take 
all the risk—you take none. 
RHEUMATISM. 


Mrs. Mary J. Suitt, of Cambridge, Ohio, says: 

“T have been afflicted with rheumatism for some 
time, located in different parts of the body. I was not 
able to get relief until I took LIFE PLANT. Two 
bottles did the work. I can heartily recommend it to 
all afflicted with rheumatism.” 


LIFE PLANT COMPANY, 


CANTON, OHIO 


LIF; 
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‘BEA UTY and 
STRENGTH 


Every manand woman 
may find it in the 
great nerve tonic and 
blood cleanser. 


NERVAN 
TABLETS 














They tone up the nerves—purify the blood—bring 
to the skin the bloom of health—to the form plumpness 
and vigor of strong manhood and womanhood. 


NERVAN TABLETS 


positively cure Kidney and Bladder troubles and Rheu- 
matism and Nervous Dyspepsia. They create an appe- 
tite and aid digestion. They regulate the secre- 
tions and purify the system and clear the complex- 
ion Unlike the many harmful liquid kidney and rheu- 
matic mixtures containing alcohol, Nervan Tablets do 
not inflame the weak and diseased organs. They 
cleanse, heal and strengthen 
We guarantee Nervan Tablets to do all we claim or 
return the money Takea few Nervan Tabletsand note 
the wonderful effect. 
FRE A liberal size trial package by mail to 
any address on receipt of ten cents to 
cover cost of mailing 
Sent by mail on receipt of $1. 
NERVAN TABLET CO., Chicago, Ill. 

















BUYERS OF 


PRINTING 















is modern and up-to-date. 


You will readily recognize the advantage of having your 
business handled by a firm that is housed in a fire-proof 
building, as the possibility of loss of materials or being 
seriously delayed by fire is eliminated. 

The Printing and Binding Plant of STEARNS BROS. 
@ CO., is located in the new fire proof building, corner 
La Salle and Harrison Streets, Chicago, and is second to 
none in efficiency and economy of production. 
trical equipment is complete in every detail, and the plant 
Your inquiries solicited. 






The elec- 








STEARNS BROS @ CO. 


383-391 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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Here are some facts about Colorado that will interest you: 

Its population is 600,000; its area, 103,925 square miles. It has 300 mountains, 
goo lakes, 60 rivers and nearly 5,000 miles of railroad. The value of its mineral 
products, in 1900, was $50,314,000; agricultural products, $33,048,000; cattle, horses, 
swine and sheep, $49,000,000. 

It has two of the handsomest and most progressive cities in America and the most 
healthful climate in the world. 

It is “Our Switzerland,” just as California is ‘‘Our Italy,’’ and no American can 
truthfully say he is acquainted with the land he lives in if he has never seen that part 
of it which lies at the foot of the Rockies. It is unique and yet it is but one of the 
fourteen states and territories which comprise the 


Rock Island 
States of America 


The others ar> just as notable—each in its own way. 
Never has Colorado been as well worth visiting as now. Never 
has it been possible to make the trip there a3 comfortably as at the 


Rock island present time. 


Details of the Rock Island's train service to Colorado 


System will be furnished by any railroad ticket agent or by 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenge: Traffic Manager, Chicago, IIl. 
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PURE FRENCH 
CASTILE SOAP 


ie imported by us direct from Mar- 
seilles, France (the heart of the 
French Olive Oil district). //7s w7th- 
out question the most desirable im- 
ported Castile Soap obtainable. The 
percentage of OliveOil used isso large 
that it keeps the skin smooth, fresh 
and free from chapping. It can be 
used in either hard or soft water as 
the lathering properties are much 
greater than in other castile soaps. 
Forthetotlet bath orshampootttsex- 
ceptionally fine. It isalsounexcelled 
for cleaning the most delicate fab- 
rics, woolens and carpets without 
shrinkage. Ask for it. Try tt once 
and you will use no other. put up 
in white and green bars and white cakes, 
FOR SALE BY ALL FI! ST-CLASS DRUGGISTS 
A.HENROTIN COMPANY 
Importers of Castile Soap and Pure French Olive Oil 
133 KINZIE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


If the Baby is Cutting Teeth 


Be sure and use that old and well-tried remedy, 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING 

It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhcea. 
Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


é 





SCHEFFLER’ S 


Instantaneous 


Hair Colorine 


Best in the world 
Positively Harmless Sold by all Druggists and 
Eight Shades 


Hairdressers 





GRAF BROS., 812 Broapway, New York, Exclusive Agents 
for the U. S. and Canada. 








( Respture=Vartcocele=Hydrocele | 


Resulting Nervous Diseases 


New discoveries regarding their scientific treat- 


ment are described and illustrated, The book 
is sent sealed for ten cents. 


D. D. RICHARDSON, M, D. 
\ Suite 4'A 











123 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 








™“~ , 


All Michigan Central trains passing Niagara by day, 
stop five minutes at Falls View. 


Send for Illustrated Summer Tours to 
the THOUSAND ISLANDS, WHITE 
MOUNTAINS, ADIRONDACKS, BERK- 
SHIRE HILLS, NEW ENGLAND 
coast, Mackinac Island and the Soo, 
the FISHING HAUNTS OF NORTH- 
ERN MICHIGAN, etc. Mention The 
Red Book and get it FREE. Address 


Oo. W. RUGGLES, G. P.@T.A. 
CHICAGO. 


In writing to advertisers it is of advantage to mention The Red Book. 
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‘NORTH Coast LIMITED 


runs as a SOLID TRAIN between St.Paul and 
Portland a distance of more than 2000 miles; 
a great run. There are six of these trains in 
continuous operation at one time. This CRACK TRAIN 
OF THE NORTHWEST passes through Minneapolis, 
Fargo, Livingston-diverging point for Yellowstone 
park-Butte, Missoula, Spokane, Seattle and 
acoma: great cities in a great country. 


Send Six Cents for WONDERLAND 1903" 
CHAS.S.FEE.GENL.PASSGR AGENT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


In writing to advertisers it is of advantage to mention The Red Book. 
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Did You Ever Skin Diseases 


t 7 2 

‘Use Press Clippings? Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, Ring- 

a see a aa a Abs worm, Itch, Ivy Poison, Acne or other 
you want everything printed in the news skin troubles, can be promptly cured by 

papers, magazines and trade press of the Unitec 

States and Canada on any particular subject? 


Send us your order, describing*what you 
want us to Clip, enclose $2, and we will send 
you our service, for one month, mailing you 








daily or — all clippings found on your 
ypic. We read and clip about 25,000 publica- 
ms each month, 

MANUFACTURERS can learn where there Hydrozone is endorsed by leading phy- 
is a market for their goods, and how best to sicians. It is absolutely harmless, yet 
reach it. most powerful healing agent, that cures 

BUSINESS MEN can obtain reliable tips ae Sr Ss GA ey See 
which lead to business brought in on the ae eee. 
follow-up plan. Cures sunburn in 24 hours. In cases of 

on 2 ; ; Prickly Heat and Hives it will stop itch- 

ANY ONE can gather all that is printed ing at once, also will relieve mosquito 
ibout matters of immediate interest, the latest bites instantly. Take no substitute and 
ind best thought from many sources, see that every bottle bears my signature. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
153 La Salle St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. At Druggists or by mail, from 


Booklet for a stamp, tf you mention this magazine, ) 
EDDING INVITATIONS { ces Toe 


and Announcements printed and engraved. Up-to-date styles. V-59, Prince St., New York. 
Finest work and material. 100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. : ~ 


Samples and valuable booklet, ‘‘ Wedding Etiquette,” FREE. FREE {Booklet on the rational treat- 
J. W. COCKRUM, 563 Main $t., Oakland City, Ind. meus OF Gienanse sous Sree. 





























“DERMA- ROYALE. 


OU: sed end Endorsed by Women of Refinen me nt. 
INSURES PURE, SOFT, WHITE SKIN AND A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION, 


Cures Eczema and Tetter. Absolutely and Permanently Removes 
Blackheads, Freckles, Pimples, Redness, Sunspots and Tan. 
Used with Derma-Royale Soap a Perfect Skin is Insured. 
Sold by all Druggists or may be ordered direct. 
DERMA-ROYALE, $1 per Bottle, Express paid. DERMA-ROYALE SOAP, 25c. by mail. 
Both in one package, $1.25, Express paid. 
Send for FREE book of Portraits and Testimonials. 


THE DERMA-ROYALE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Y WOMAN ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 


is interested and should know 
cirri SOOTHING SYRUP 
Marvel ee should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
pray child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhcea. 


Douche Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


OR $1.00 we will start you in the mail order business at 

your own home; a small ad. in the newspap er brings 

hundreds of answers; no experience necessary ; we furnish 

vy you with all the information, and our services for one year; 

Mf your druggist cannot iA can be tended to in your spare time; others are making 

supply the MARVE $3,000 a year at it, why not you? Send us the $1.00 and we 

accept no other, but write us for will dothe rest. AddressC. K Thomas, Mail Order Busi- 
we be B.. Ny ness Expert, box 486, Wilmington, Del. 

particulars and directions invalu- 


able to ladies. Mndorsed by Physicians. THE LIFE OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 
MARVEL CO., Room Iii Times Building, N.Y. You ought to have it. See 2nd page of this number. 
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DELAWARE WATER GAP 





In the Blue Ridge Mountains of Pennsylvania, 
Lackawanna surrounded by delightful resorts at Stroudsburg 
IEE! and throughout the Delaware Valley; an_ ideal 
region for spring and summer. A beautifully illus- 
trated book describing these resorts and containing a fascinat- 
ing love story entitled ‘“‘For Reasons of State,” will be sent 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. Address T. W. LEE, General 
Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 
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The Large Increase 


In the output of our FERNDELL PURE FOOD GOODS has been accomplished by offering 
to the public under our brand of FERNDELL the finest line of high-grade Pure Food Goods 
that can be produced. 

Our active advertising campaign will be continued, but we have decided to give to the consumers 
of our FERNDELL brand a part of our advertising appropriation, realizing that they have con- 
tributed largely to the increase in our business by their many endorsements and recommendations of 


PURE FOOD GOODS 


To fully accomplish this we have selected from leading designers and artists of Germany and 
France a number of Pictures, Art Studies and Pillow Tops. The high standard of our FERN- 
DELL PURE FOOD GOODS 
is carried out in the artistic merit 
of our souvenirs. 





F R E E 








| 
| 
Send in your name and acldress, mn | 
also that of your grocer, and we ae a ae ns? % 
will send you, prepaid, this beautiful ~ 
STUDY IN CHILD LIFE, in 
dainty pastel colors, size 934 x 6% 
inches; also our interesting Souvenir 
Book. 











ADDRESS 


SPRAGUE, WARNER & COMPANY 


7 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO 
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O rapid have been the changes in 
business methods within the last five 
years that a man who hopes to keep 
the race must be alert and ready at any 
moment to change his methods and take 
advantage of every progressive step in 
the matter of better system that offers. 
And if he is not prepared to do this he | 
may as well shut up shop and retire at 
once, for the business struggle has become 
so strenuous that only those who are able to adapt themselves to 
the conditions of today, no matter how radically they may be at 
variance with those of yesterday, have reasonable hope for success. 


—Joun Farson, 


in an article in the current number of 


S YS TEM 


The way to learn about practical systems for your own 
needs is to read SYSTEM, the 96- page monthly maga- 
zine devoted to the improvement of business methods. 
SYSTEM is full of the brains of successful men. Its 
every page contains helpful ideas that will lessen your 
hours and lengthen your profits. 


The president of a large lumber company says: 

It is absolutely necessary to us in the conduct of our business 
to have before us such information as SYSTEM gives. Our 
entire office system has been made up from suggestions contained 
in your publication. 


No matter how large or how small your business—no matter whether 
you are an employer or an employe—you need SYSTEM. Don’t’ 
waste time trying to think out systems for yourself. Don’t 
experiment with your business. The methods that have failed with 
others will fail with you. Beware of them. The systems that 
others have found successful will help you to success. Make use 
of them. Learn of them in SYSTEM. There jis no other way. 


a 
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Untie the Knot with System 


System in business is protection from snarls—protection from knotty, 
vexatious complications— protection from the little nuisances that waste 
time and money. ‘The trivial troubles are the ones that keep you from 
getting things done. True system is automatic insurance against them. ' 
All the new wrinkles— the big economies—the little short cuts—will 

be found each month in SYSTEM, the 96-page magazine devoted to 

the improvement of business methods. SYSTEM is written and edited 

by successful business men. Its every page is practical, helpful, and 
brimful of bright ideas for your business. It is useful alike to business 

and professional men—to employers and employes. 









TO ANY YEARLY SUBSCRIBER THE ADVICE BY MAIL OF ANY OR ALL OF 
SYSTEM’S EXPERTS OR THEIR ASSISTANTS IS FREE AND GLADLY GIVEN 
























REGULAR MONTHLY DEPARTMENTS,. EDITED BY EXPERTS 
Factory Organization. Business Statistics. System in the Professions 
System in Selling | System in Advertising. } System in Shipping, 
Sy iaun in Carsnenendonte. The Laws of Business. | Successful through System 
Short Cuts. System in Retailing. (biographical). ” 
Answered by Experts. Real Estate and Insurance. Published About System 
System in Exporting. Schemes that Save. (in review). 














System helps a great Western manufacturing concern, The R. K. 
LeBlond Mac hine Tool Co. : 

“* The magazine has 2fforded us very valuable information and hints; we 
have established several systems on lines brought out by your valuable 
publication.’’—F. E. LEBLoND, General Manager. 

The man of smaller business operations also learns, for F. A. Phil- 
brick, of Baraboo, Wis., says : 

**] have learned more from System in five months than in ten years of 
hard study and knocks in business. It is worth ten times the charges for it."’ 

And what a monthly reading of System has done for them it will 
just so surely do for you. 

The man of experience gets in System the experience of other men. To 
the young man beginning business, to the clerk, bookkeeper or student, 
System is more than a business college. 


HALF PRICE ONE DOLLAR OFFER 


The publishers have doubled the price and trebled 
the value of SYSTEM. Two dollars the year is the SEND US THIS COUPON 











































cost. But this introductory offer is available: send a OR WRITE A LETTER 4 
single dollar NOW and you will receive the next six y 4 
- atyTAMmrn . ° a pecial 
numbers of SYSTEM and six valuable back numbers Nee $1.00 
for immediate reading. Or, better still, send two Offer. 
dollars for a full year’s subscription and the six back a Enclosed 
numbers. Send the coupon or write a letter TODAY. Send System 
YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO CLOSE YOUR licens a 
CASH DRAWER AGAINST SYSTEM. proniom. If am not sat- 
ished when the suDscrip- 
tion ends you agree to ae 
” . o my remittance 
The Publishers of SYSTEM, Muskegon, Mich. Name wail 
And at Chicago in the Marquette Building Street 





Town and State 
To System, Marquette Bldg. Chicago 





a 
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-~ 
A beauti ul child must necessarily possess 


beautiful hair. An 


Seven Sutherland Sisters’ 


HAIR ~ SCALP 
GROWER © CLEANER 


They contain noth 


Insures luxuriant hair, 
ing but what is good for hair and scalp 


early start and the use of 


pul i, 4 


Ask your dealer abi 
SD I ———— 
(Remente® yt 


It's the ‘ a a ee 
oa ‘i sy Gen | Comforts | 


| and not the "Tia : | » ez | 
Hat «© ta ! | & PX. the SKIN 


| that makes, ' . 
A medication differ- 


ent and immeasurably 
superior to talcum pow- 
ders and lotions for all 


Skin Soreness, 

Itching, Chafing, Scalding, Nettle Rash, Burns, 
Sunburn, Pimples, Wounds, After Shaving, 
Tender Feet, Offensive Body Odors, and 
Bed Sores. A Perfectly Ideal Baby Powder. 


At Drug & Totlet Stores, 25c. Largetrial pkg. free. 
COMFORT POWDER CoO., Hartford, Conn, 





California Summers 


IN THE MOUNTAINS AND IN THE 


COAST CITIES, 


ARE 


cALMOST IDEAL 


NEVER SULTRY ... NO HOT NIGHTS ...NO RAINS ... NO SUDDEN 
CHANGES ...NO MOSQUITOES... THIS BRINGS 


THE GREAT CONVENTIONS 


TO SAN FRANCISCO. 


Grand cArmy of Republic ... COMING IN AUGUST. 
Bankers’ Convention ... COMING IN OCTOBER> 


«Maps, Booklets, Folders, of W. G. NIEMYER, General Agent 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


193 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 
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*“HAYNER“% 
WHISKEY 


We are willing to lose money to get you to try HAYNER WHISKEY, for we know if you 
only try it you will always buy it, just as our half-a-million satisfied customers are now doing. 
Remember, we have one of the largest distilleries in the world. We are the largest bottlers 
of whiskey in the world. We have more whiskey in our eight Bonded Warehouses than any 
other distiller in the world. There is more HAYNER WHISKEY sold than any other brand of whis- 
key in the world. We have been in business over 37 years and have a capital of $500,000.co 
paid in full, so you run no risk when you deal with us. Your money back at once if you are 
not satisfied. Don’t forget that HAYNER WHISKEY goes direct from our own distillery to YOU, 
with all its original strength, richness and flavor, thus assuring you of perfect purity and sav- 
ing you the enormous profits of the dealers. You cannot buy anything purer, better or 
more satisfactory than HAYNER WHISKEY no matter how much you pay. Dont forget that a 
HAYNER quart is an honest quart of 32 ounces, 4 to the gallon, All other high grade whiskies 
are sold in so-called “quart” bottles that require § to the gallon. We give give you one 
fourth more whiskey in every bottle, really reducing our price just that much. We give you 


both QUALITY and QUANTITY. There is nothing cheap about HAYNER WHISKEY except the price. 


| QUART $1.00 
4 QUARTS $3.20 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES IN EITHER CASE. 


* Send us $1.00 for ONE QUART or $3.20 for FOUR QUARTS of HAYNER SEVEN-YEAR-OLD 
RYE, and we will ship ina plain sealed package, with no marks toeven suggest 
contents. We will pay the express charges. ¢ Vhen the whiskey reaches your 
home, try it, sample it thoroughly. Then, if you don’t find it all right, perfectly sat- 
is isfac tory in every way and better than you ever had before or can buy from any- 
body else AT ANY PRICE, ship it back to us at our expense and your 
money will be promptly refunded. Isn't that fair? We stand all the expense if you 
don't wish to keep the whiskey. YOU risk nothing. We ship one quart on your 
first or trial order only. All subsequent orders must be for at least 4 quarts at 80 
cents a quart. The packing and express charges are almost as much on one 
quart as on four and even at$1I.00 for one quart we lose money, but we want you 
to try it. WE PREFER TO HAVE YOU ORDER FOUR QUARTS FOR $3.20 RIGHT NOW FOR THEN 
WE WILL MAKE A LITTLE PROFIT AND YOU WILL ALSO SAVE MONEY. But take your 
choice. $1.00 for I quart or $3.20 for 4 quarts,express prepaid. Your money back 
if you’re not satisfied, Write our nearest office TO-DAY. 
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Trial orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash., or Wyo., 
must be | Quart for $1.25 by EXPRESS PREPAID. Subsequent orders on the basis of 4 QUARTS for 
$4.00 by EXPRESS PREPAID or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by FREIGHT PREPAID. 
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DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO., ST. PAUL, MINN., ATLANTA, GA., 
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ARecordof30Years} |LUXURIANT HAIR 


Can be Quickly Obtained By Using 


BELGIAN 
HAIR 
GROWER 


Grows strong 
healthy hair, stops 
falling hair, cures 
dandruff, itchy 
scalp, etc. 


Price $1.00 
per Bottle 





1873 1903 


THIRTY YEARS AGO the advent of the 


REMINGION 


created the typewriter industry. 
EVER SINCE the Remington has been he oo — oe 


the recognized leader among FRE Send for Booklet ‘‘ How to Care for the 
writing machines. Hair." Alsosample. Enclose 4 cents 


in stamps for postage All inquiries receive prompt 


TODAY its supremacy is unquestioned. attention. Write today 


SOLID MERIT is the foundation of its THE BELGIAN DRUG CO. 


enduring rule. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY cae 
327 Broadway, New York 84 Adams St. Dexter Bldg. CHICAGO. 





Department 25. 

















IN CAMP 


tt 


Experience teaches that the success of a 













vacation in the woods depends fully as 
much upon a careful choice of food and 
drink as upon congenial companions. 


Dewar's Scotch 
Ubisky 


Special” and ** Ubite Label” 


has helped to kindle good fellowship round 





many a well-remembered camp-fire. Be 
sure to include it in your supplies this year. 




















THIS CAMPING PICTURE 


“IN CAMP” (copyright, 1903, by_ Frederick 
Glassup) is an original drawin by Ray Brown 

It is printed in four colors on heavy plate paper, 
9X 12, without advertisement of any kind. Sent 
to any address on receipt of 10 cents in silver. 
Suitable for framing in club-house or home 

Next month, a yachting picture by the famous 
marine artist, Carlton T. Chapman. 


FREDERICK GLASSUP 
Sole Agent for Fohn Dewar & Sons, Ltd. 


126 Bleecker Street, New York 
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ED. PINAUD'S 


THE RED BOOK ADVERTISING SECTION 
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AMENNEN'S| 


BORATED TALCUM = || 


\ . 
€ =) Toilet Powder 
ELICHTFUL AFTER BATHING, 





A LUXURY AFTER SHAVING. 
Peautifies and Preserves the Complexion 
P PRICKLY HEAT. GHAFIN SUNBURN. 'j 


MENNEN’S, ; 


CERHARD MENNEN CO Orange St.. Newark, WJ. | 


o* MENNEN'S VIOLET TALCUM ¥o: | 








EAV DE QUININ 
HAIR TONIC 


Phe Best Hair Restorer. 
A Positive Dandruff Cure. 


ED. PINAUD’S Latest Perfume 














uv FRENCH CARNATION PINK 








Cool in 


‘Spanish Peaks, Colorade. 








Why not go to Colorado this summer? 
Pleasant Trip on the Santa Fe. 


Snow-capped mountains—trout streams—camping out. 


. be 
Ask for free copy of our profusely illustrated book, ‘‘A Colorado Summer. It 
tells all about the joys of a summer outing in Colorado, Cheap rates in effect all 
summer. Go via the Santa Fe and enjoy 100-mile panoramic view of the Rockies 


—Puel onver, 
Pueblo to Denver For full particulars, address 


Gen. Pass. Office, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Raikway, Chicago. 


Santa Fe All the Way 


In writing to advertisers it is of advantage to mention The Red Book, 
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JTHERS & CO., CHICAGO 
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COLGATE'S: 
VIOLET TALC} 


AN IDEAL TOILET POWDER This powder is perfumed with sufficient 


delicacy and skill to prove acceptable to women of refinement. It has a delicious 





violet »dor, delicate and fleeting, with just a suggestion remaining. It adheres 


well to the skin, to which it imparts a delightful freshness and softness. 
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A PERFECT INFANT POWDER 


This is the safest and best powder for the 
delicate skin of infants. It is prepared from 





o 
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the formula of an eminent physician and is 


aa : a used in the leading NewYork and London 


Hospitals. 


WITH EXERCISE AND BATHING After a bath this Powder gives the finishing touch of 


coolness and comfort. It soothes the skin and keeps with you the good effects of the bath. 
Use freely before walking or more violent exercise, and you will save yourself much chafing and 
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discomfort from which almost every one suffers in warm weather. 


COLGATE & CO., 


PERFUMERS. ESTABLISHED 1806. NEW YORK. 





